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I—THE REFUTATION OF IDEALISM. 
By G. E. Moore. 


‘Mopznx Idealism, if it asserts any general conclusion about 
the universe at all, asserts that it is spiritual.'”There are two 
points about this assertion to which I wish to call attention. 
These points are that, whatever be its exact meaning, it is 
certainly meant to assert (1) that the universe is very different 
indeed from what it seems, and (2) that it has quite a large 
number of properties which it does not seem to have. / Chairs 
and tables and mountains seem to be very different from us; 
but, when the whole universe is declared to be spiritual, it is 
certainly meant to assert that they are far more like us than 
we think. The idealist means to assert that they are in some 
sense neither lifeless nor unconscious, as they certainly seem 
to be ; and I do not think his language is so grossly decep- 
tive, but that we may assume him to believe that they really 
are very different indeed from what they seem. And secondly 
when he declares that they are spiritual, he means to include 
in that term quite a large number of different properties. 
When the whole universe is declared to be spiritual, it is 
meant not only that it is in some sense conscious, but that it 
has what we recognise in ourselves as the higher forms of 
consciousness. That it is intelligent ; that it is purposeful ; 
that it is not mechanical; all these different things are 
commonly asserted of it. In general, it may be said, this 
phrase ‘reality is spiritual’ excites and expresses the belief 
that the whole universe possesses all the qualities the posses- 
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sion of which is held to make us so superior to things which 
seem to be inanimate: at least, if it does not possess exactly 
those which we possess, it possesses not one only, but several 
others, which, by the same ethical standard, would be judged 
equal to or better than our own. When we say it is spiritual 
we mean to say that it has quite a number of excellent quali- 
ties, different from any which we commonly attribute either 
to stars or planets or to cups and saucers. 

_ Now why I mention these two points is that when engaged 
in the intricacies of philosophic discussion, we are apt to 
overlook the vastness of the difference between this idealistic 
view and the ordinary view of the world, and to overlook the 
number of different propositions which the idealist must prove. 
It is, I think, owing to the vastness of this difference and 


owing to the number of different excellencies which Idealists 


attribute to the universe, that it seems such an interesting 
and important question whether Idealism be true or not. 
But, when we begin to argue about it, I think we are apt 
to forget what a vast number of arguments this interesting 
question must involve: we are apt to assume, that if one or 
two points be made on either side, the whole case is won. I 
say this lest it should be thought that any of the arguments 
which will be advanced in this paper would be sufficient to 
disprove, or any refutation of them sufficient to prove, the 
truly interesting and important proposition that reality is 
spiritual. For my own part I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I do not suppose that anything I shall say has the 
smallest tendency to prove that reality is not spiritual: I do 
not believe it possible to refute a single one of the many 
important propositions contained in the assertion that it is 
so. Reality may be spiritual, for all I know ; and I devoutly 
hope it is. But I take ‘ Idealism’ to be a wide term and to 
include not only this interesting conclusion, but a number of 
arguments which are supposed to be, if not sufficient, at 
least necessary, to prove it. Indeed I take it that modern 
Idealists are chiefly distinguished by certain arguments which 
they haveincommon. That reality is spiritual has, I believe, 
been the tenet of many theologians; and yet, for believ- 
ing that alone, they should hardly be called Idealists. There 
are besides, I believe, many persons, not improperly called 
Idealists, who hold certain characteristic propositions, with- 
out venturing to think them quite sufficient to prove so 
grand a conclusion. It is, therefore, only with Idealistic argu- 
ments that I am concerned ; and if any Idealist holds that no 
argument is necessary to prove that reality is spiritual, I 
shall certainly not have refuted him. I shall, however, at- 
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tack at least one argument, which, to the best of my belief, 
is considered necessary to their position by all Idealists. 
And I wish to point out a certain advantage which this 
procedure gives me—an advantage which justifies the asser- 
tion that, if my arguments are sound, they will have refuted 
Idealism. If I can refute a single proposition which is aj 
necessary and essential step in all Idealistic arguments, then, 
no matter how good the rest of these arguments may be, I 
shall have proved that Idealists have no reason whatever for: 
their conclusion. 
Suppose we have a chain of argument which takes the 
form: Since A is B, and Bis C, and C is D, it follows A 
is D. In such an argument, though ‘ B is C’ and ‘C is D’ 
may both be perfectly true, yet if ‘ A is B’ be false, we have 
no more reason for asserting A is D than if all three were 
false. It does not, indeed, follow that A is D is false; nor 
does it follow that no other arguments would prove it to be 
true. But it does follow that, so far as this argument goes, 
it is the barest supposition, without the least bit of evidence. 


4 propose to attack a proposition which seems to me to stand 


in this relation to the conclusion ‘ Reality is spiritual’. I 
do not propose to dispute that ‘ Reality is spiritual’; I do 
not deny that there may be reasons for thinking that it is: 
but I do propose to show that one reason upon which, to the 
best of my judgment, all other arguments ever used by 
Idealists depend is false.s These other arguments may, for 
all I shall say, be eminently ingenious and true; they are 
very many and various, and different Idealists use the most 
different arguments to prove the same most important con- 
clusions. Some of these may be sufficient to prove that B is 
C and‘C is D; but if, as I shall try to show, their ‘A is B’ 
is false, the conclusion A is D remains a pleasant supposition. 
I do not deny that to suggest pleasant and plausible sup- 
positions may be the proper function of philosophy: but I 
am assuming that the name Idealism can only be properly 
applied where there is a certain amount of argument, in- 
tended to be cogent. 

The subject of this paper is, therefore, quite uninteresting. 
Even if I prove my point, I shall have proved nothing 
about the Universe in general. Upon the important question 
whether Reality is or is not spiritual my argument will not 
have the remotest bearing. I shall only attempt to arrive at 
the truth about a matter, which is in itself quite trivial and 
insignificant, and from which, so far as I can see and certainly 
so far as I shall say, no conclusions can be drawn about any 
of the subjects about which we most want to know. The 
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only importance I can claim for the subject I shall investi- 
gate is that it seems to me to be a matter upon which not 
Idealists only, but all philosophers and psychologists also, 
have been in error, and from their erroneous view of which 
they have inferred (validly or invalidly) their most striking 
and interesting conclusions. And that it has even this 
importance I cannot hope to prove. If it has this import- 
ance, it will indeed follow that all the most striking results 
of philosophy—Sensationalism, Agnosticism and Idealism 
alike—have, for all that has hitherto been urged in their 
favour, no more foundation than the supposition that a 
chimera lives in the moon. It will follow that, unless new 
reasons never urged hitherto can be found, all the most 
important philosophic doctrines have as little claim to assent 
as the most superstitious beliefs of the lowest savages. Upon 
the question what we have reason to believe in the most 
interesting matters, I do, therefore, think that my results 
will have an important bearing; but I cannot too clearly 
insist that upon the question whether these beliefs are true 
they will have none whatever. 
The trivial proposition which I propose to dispute is this : 

that esse is percipi. This is a very ambiguous proposition, 
but, in some sense or other, it has been very widely held. 
‘That it is, in some sense, essential to Idealism, I must for 
the present merely assume. ‘What I propose to show is that, 
in all the senses ever given to it, it is false.‘ 

~ But, first of all, it may be useful to point out briefly in 
what relation I conceive it to stand to Idealistic arguments. 
That wherever you can truly predicate esse you can truly pre- 
dicate percipi, in some sense or other, is, I take ii, a necessary 
step in all arguments, properly to be called Idealistic, and, 
what is more, in all arguments hitherto offered for the Ideal- 
istic conclusion. ' If esse is percipi, this is at once equivalent 
to saying that whatever is is experienced ; and this, again, is 
equivalent, in a sense, to saying that whatever is is something 
mental. But this is not the sense in which the Idealist con- 
clusion must maintain that Reality is mental. The Idealist 
conclusion is that esse is percipere ; and hence, whether esse be 
percipt or not, a further and different discussion is needed to 
show whether or not it is also percipere. And again, even if 
esse be percipere, we need a vast quantity of further argument 
to show that what has esse has also those higher wn 
qualities which are denoted by spiritual. This is why I sai 
that the question I should discuss, namely, whether or not 
esse 18 percipt, must be utterly insufficient either to prove or 
to disprove that reality is spiritual. But, on the other hand, 
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I believe that every argument ever used to show that reality 
is spiritual has inferred this (validly or invalidly) from ‘ esse 
is percipere’ as one of its premisses ; and that this again has 
never been pretended to be proved except by use of the 
premiss that esse is percipi. The type of argument used for 
the latter purpose is familiar enough. It is said that since 
whatever is, is experienced, and since some things are which 
are not experienced by the individual, these must at least 
form part of some experience. Or again that, since an object 
necessarily implies a subject, and since the whole world must 
be an object, we must conceive it to belong to some subject 
or subjects, in the same sense in which whatever is the object 
of our experience belongs to us. Or again, that, since thought 
enters into the essence of all reality, we must conceive behind 
it, in it, or as its essence, a spirit akin to ours, who think: 
that ‘spirit greets spirit’ in its object. Into the validity of 
these inferences I do not propose to enter: they obviously 
require a great deal of discussion. I only desire to point out 
that, however correct they may be, yet if esse is not percipi, 
they leave us as far from a proof that reality is spiritual, as if 
they were all false too. 

But now 2 Is esse percipi ?* There are three very ambiguous 
terms in this proposition, and I must begin by distinguishing 
the different things that may be meant by some of them. 

And first with regard to percipi. This term need not trouble 
us long at present. It was, perhaps, originally used to mean 
‘sensation’ only; but Iam not going to be so unfair to modern 
Idealists—the only Idealists to whom the term should now be 
applied without qualification—as to hold that, if they say esse 
is percipt, they mean by percipi sensation only. On the contrary 
I quite agree with them that, if esse be percipi at all, perctpt must 
be understood to include not sensation only, but that other 
type of mental fact, which is called‘ thought ’* and, whether 
esse be percipi or not, I consider it to be the main service of 
the philosophic school, to which modern Idealists belong, 
that they have insisted on distinguishing ‘ sensation’ and 
‘thought’ and on emphasising the importance of the latter. 
Against Sensationalism and Empiricism they have main- 
tained the true view. But the distinction between sensation 
and thought need not detain us here. For, in whatever 
respects they differ, they have at least this in common, that 
they are both forms of consciousness or, to use a term that 
seems to be more in fashion just now, they are both ways of 
experiencing. Accordingly, whatever esse is percipi may mean, 
it does at least assert that whatever is, is experienced. And 
since what I wish to maintain is, that even this is untrue, the 
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question whether it be experienced by way of sensation or 
thought or both is for my purpose quite irrelevant. If it be 
not experienced at all, it cannot be either an object of thought 
or an object of sense. It is only, if being involves ‘ experience,’ 
that the question, whether it involves sensation or thought or 
both, becomes important. I beg, therefore, that*percipi may 
be understood, in what follows, to refer merely to what is 
common to sensation and thought.’ A very recent article states 
the meaning of esse is percipi with all desirable clearness in so 
far as percipi is concerned. ‘I will undertake to show,’ says 
Mr. Taylor, ‘ that what makes [any piece of fact] real can be ! 
nothing but its presence as an inseparable aspect of a sentient 1 
experience. Iam glad to think that Mr. Taylor has been in 
time to supply me with so definite a statement that this is the 
ultimate premiss of Idealism. My paper will at least refute 
Mr. Taylor’s Idealism, if it refutes anything at all: for I 
shall undertake to show that what makes a thing real cannot 
possibly be its presence as an inseparable aspect of a sentient 
experience. 

But Mr. Taylor’s statement, though clear, I think, with 
regard to the meaning of percipi, is highly ambiguous in 
other respects. I will leave it for the present to consider 
the next ambiguity in the statement: Esse is percipi. What 
does the copula mean? What can be meant by saying that 
esse is percipi? There are just three meanings, one or other 
of which such a statement must have, if it is to be true: and 
of these there is only one which it can have, if it is to be 4 
important. (1) The statement may be meant to assert that 
the word ‘esse’ is used to signify nothing either more or less 
than the word ‘percipi’: that the two words are precise 
synonyms: that they are merely different names for one and 
the same thing: that what is meant by esse is absolutely 
identical with what is meant by percipi. I think I need not 
prove that the principle esse is percipi is not thus intended 
merely to define a word; nor yet that, if it were, it would 
be an extremely bad definition. But if it does not mean this, 
only two alternatives remain. The second is (2) that what 
is meant by esse, though not absolutely identical with what 
is meant by percipi, yet includes the latter as a part of its 
meaning. If this were the meaning of ‘esse is percipi,’ then 
to say that a thing was real would not be the same thing as { 
to say that it was experienced. That it was real would mean 
that it was experienced and something else besides: ‘ being 
experienced’ would be analytically essential to reality, but 
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would not be the whole meaning of the term. From the 
fact that a thing was real we should be able to infer, by the 
law of contradiction, that it was experienced ; since the latter 
would be part of what is meant by the former. But, on the 
other hand, from the fact that a thing was experienced we 
should not be able to infer that it was real; since it would 
not follow from the fact that it had one of the attributes 
essential to reality, that it also had the other or others. Now, 
if we understand esse is percipi in this second sense, we must 
distinguish three different things which it asserts. First of 
all, it gives a definition of the word ‘reality’: asserting that 
that word stands for a complex whole, of which what is 
meant by ‘percipi’ forms a part. And secondly it asserts 
that ‘being experienced’ forms a part of a certain whole. 
Both these propositions may be true, and at all events I do 
not wish to dispute them. I do not, indeed, think that the 
word ‘reality’ is commonly used to include ‘percipi’; but 
I do not wish to argue about the meaning of words. And 
that many things which are experienced are also something 
else—that to be experienced forms part of certain wholes, is, 
of course, indisputable. But what I wish to point out is 
that neither of these propositions is of any importance, unless 
we add to them a third. That ‘real’ is a convenient name 
for a union of attributes which sometimes occurs, it could not 
be worth any one’s while to assert: no inferences of any 
importance could be drawn from such an assertion. Our 
principle could only mean that when a thing happens to 
have percipi as well as the other qualities included under esse, 
it has percipi: and we should never be able to infer that it 
was experienced, except from a proposition which already 
asserted that it was both experienced and something else. 
Accordingly, if the assertion that percipi forms part of the 
whole meant by reality is to have any importance, it must 
mean that the whole is organic, at least in this sense, that 
the other constituent or constituents of it cannot occur with- 
out percipi, even if percipi can occur without them. Let us 
call these other constituents xz. The proposition that esse 
includes percipi, and that therefore from esse percipi can be 
inferred, can only be important if it is meant to assert that 
percipi can be inferred from x The only importance of the 
question whether the whole esse includes the part percipi rests 
therefore on the question whether the part x is necessarily 
connected with the part percipi. And this is (3) the third 
possible meaning of the assertion esse is percipi: and, as we 
now see, the only important one. Lsse is percipi asserts that 
wherever you have x you also have percipi: that whatever 
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has the property x also has the property that it 1s experienced. 
And this being so, it will be convenient if, for the future, I 
may be allowed to use the term ‘esse’ to denote x alone. I 
do not wish thereby to beg the question whether what we 
commonly mean by the word ‘ real’ does or does not include 
percipi as well asa. I am quite content that my definition 
of ‘esse’ to denote z, should be regarded merely as an 
arbitrary verbal definition. Whether it is so or not, the only 
question of interest is whether from 2 percipi can be inferred, 
and I should prefer to be able to express this in the form: 
can percipi be inferred from esse ? Only let it be understood 
that when I say esse, that term will not for the future include 
percipi: it denotes only that x, which Idealists, perhaps 
rightly, include along with percipi under their term esse. That 
there is such an x they must admit on pain of making the pro- 
position an absolute tautology ; and that from this x percipi 
can be inferred they must admit, on pain of making it a per- 
fectly barren analytic proposition. Whether 2 alone should or 
should not be called esse is not worth a dispute : what is worth 
dispute is whether percipi is necessarily connected with z. 
We have therefore discovered the ambiguity of the copula 
in esse is percipi, so far as to see that this principle asserts 
two distinct terms to be so related, that whatever has the 
one, which I call esse, has also the property that it is ex- 
perienced. It asserts a necessary connexion between esse 
on the one hand and percipi on the other; these two words 
denoting each a distinct term, and esse denoting a term in 
which that denoted by percipi is not included. We have, 
then, in esse is percipi, a necessary synthetic proposition which 
I have undertaken to refute. And I may say at once that, 
understood as such, it cannot be refuted. If the Idealist 
chooses to assert that it is merely a self-evident truth, I have 
only to say that it does not appear to me to be so. But I 
believe that no Idealist ever has maintained it to be so. Al- 
though this—that two distinct terms are necessarily related 
—is the only sense which ‘ esse is percipi’ can have if it is to 
be true and important, it can have another sense, if it is to 
be an important falsehood. I believe that Idealists all hold 
this important falsehood. They do not perceive that Esse is 
percipi rust, if true, be merely a self-evident synthetic truth: 
they either identify with it or give as a reason for it another 
proposition which must be false because it is self-contra- 
dictory. Unless they did so, they would have to admit 
that it was a perfectly unfounded assumption; and if they 
recognised that it ‘vas unfounded, I do not think they would 
maintain its truth to be evident. Hsse is percipi, in the sense 
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I have found for it, may indeed be true; I cannot refute it: 
but if this sense were clearly apprehended, no one, I think, 
would believe that it was true. 

Idealists, we have seen, must assert that whatever is 
experienced, is necessarily so. And this doctrine they com- 
monly express by saying that ‘the object of experience is 
inconceivable apart from the subject’. I have hitherto been 
concerned with pointing out what meaning this assertion 
must have, if it is to be an important truth. I now propose 
to show that it may have an important meaning, which must 
be false, because it is self-contradictory. 

It is a well-known fact in the history of philosophy that 
necessary truths in general, but especially those of which it is 
said that the opposite is inconceivable, have been commonly 
supposed to be analytic, in the sense that the proposition 
denying them was self-contradictory. It was, in this way, 
commonly supposed, before Kant, that many truths could be 
proved by the law of contradiction alone. This is, therefore, 
a mistake which it is plainly easy for the best philosophers 
to make. Even since Kant many have continued to assert 
it; but I am aware that among those Idealists, who most 
properly deserve the name, it has become more fashionable 
to assert that truths are both analytic and synthetic. Now 
with many of their reasons for asserting this I am not con- 
cerned : it is possible that in some connexions the assertion 
may bear a useful and true sense. But if we understand 
‘analytic ’ in the sense just defined, namely, what is proved 
by the law of contradiction alone, it is plain that, if ‘synthetic’ 
means what is not proved by this alone, no truth can be both 
analytic and synthetic. Now it seems to me that those who 
do maintain truths to be both, do nevertheless maintain that 
they are so in this as well as in other senses. It is, indeed, ex- 
tremely unlikely that so essential a part of the historical mean- 
ing of ‘analytic’ and ‘ synthetic’ should have been entirely 
discarded, especially since we find no express recognition that 
it is discarded. In that case it is fair to suppose that modern 
Idealists have been influenced by the view that certain truths 
can be proved by the law of contradiction alone. I admit 
they also expressly declare that they can not: but this is by 
no means sufficient to prove that they do not also think they 
are ; since it is very easy to hold two mutually contradictory 
opinions. What I suggest then is that Idealists hold the 
particular doctrine in question, concerning the relation of 
subject and object in experience, because they think it is an 
analytic truth in this restricted sense that it is proved by the 
law of contradiction alone. 
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I am suggesting that the Idealist maintains that object 


and subject are necessarily connected, mainly because he 
fails to see that they are distinct, that they are two, at all. 
When he thinks of ‘yellow’ and when he thinks of the 
‘sensation of yellow,’ he fails to see that there is anything 
whatever in the latter which is not in the former. This 
being so, to deny that yellow can ever he apart from the 
sensation of yellow is merely to deny that yellow can ever be 
other than it is; since yellow and the sensation of yellow 
are absolutely identical. To assert that yellow is necessarily 
an object of experience is to assert that yellow is necessarily 
yellow—a purely identical proposition, and therefore proved 
by the law of contradiction alone. Of course, the proposition 
also implies that experience is, after all, something distinct 
from yellow—else there would be no reason for insisting 
that yellow is a sensation: and that the argument thus both 
affirms and denies that yellow and sensation of yellow are 
distinct, is what sufficiently refutesit. But this contradiction 
can easily be overlooked, because though we are convinced, 
in other connexions, that ‘experience’ does mean something 
and something most important, yet we are never distinctly 
aware what it means, and thus in every particular case we 
do not notice its presence. The facts present themselves 
as a kind of antinomy: (1) Experience is something unique 


and different from anything else; (2) Experience of green . 


is entirely indistinguishable from green; two propositions 
which cannot both be true. Idealists, holding both, can 
only take refuge in arguing from the one in some connexions 
and from the other in others. 

But I am well aware that there are many Idealists who 
would repel it as an utterly unfounded charge that they fail 
to distinguish between a sensation or idea and what I will 
call its object. And there are, I admit, many who not only 
imply, as we all do, that green is distinct from the sensation 
of green, but expressly insist upon the distinction as an 
important part of their system. They would perhaps only 
assert that the two form an inseparable unity. But I wish 
to point out that many, who use this phrase, and who do 
admit the distinction, are not thereby absolved from the 
charge that they deny it. For there is a certain doctrine, 
very prevalent among philosophers nowadays, which by a 
very simple reduction may be seen to assert that two dis- 
tinct things both are and are not distinct. A distinction is 
asserted ; but it is also asserted that the things distinguished 
form an ‘organic unity’. But, forming such a unity, it is 


held, each would not be what it is apart from its relation to 
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the other. Hence to consider either by itself is to make an 
illegitimate abstraction. The recognition that there are ‘ or- 
ganic unities ’ and ‘illegitimate abstractions ’ in this sense is 
regarded as one of the chief conquests of modern philosophy. 
But what is the sense attached to these terms? An abstrac- 
tion is illegitimate, when and only when we attempt to 
assert of a part—of something abstracted—that which is 


true only of the whole to which it belongs: and it may per- , 


haps be useful to point out that this should not be done. 
But the application actually made of this principle, and what 
perhaps would be expressly acknowledged as its meaning, 
is something much the reverse of useful. The principle 
is used to assert that certain abstractions are in all cases 
illegitimate ; that whenever you try to assert anything what- 
ever of that which is part of an organic whole, what you 
assert can only be true of the whole. And this principle, so 
far from being a useful truth, is necessarily false. For if the 
whole can, nay must, be substituted for the part in all pro- 
positions and for all purposes, this can only be because the 
whole is absolutely identical with the part. When, therefore, 
we are told that green and the sensation of green are 
certainly distinct but yet are not separable, or that it is an 
illegitimate abstraction to consider the one apart from the 
other, what these provisos are used to assert is, that though 
the two things are distinct yet you not only can but must 
treat them as if they were not. Many philosophers, there- 
fore, when they admit a distinction, yet (following the lead 
of Hegel) boldly assert their right, in a slightly more obscure 
form of words, also to deny it. The principle of organic 
unities, like that of combined analysis and synthesis, is mainly 
used to defend the practice of holding both of two contradictory 
propositions, wherever this may seem convenient. In this, 
as in other matters, Hegel’s main service to philosophy has 
consisted in giving a name to and erecting into a principle, 
a type of fallacy to which experience had shown philosophers, 
along with the rest of mankind, to be addicted. No wonder 
that he has followers and admirers. 

I have shown then, so far, that when the Idealist asserts 
the important principle ‘ Esse is percipi’ he must, if it is to 
be true, mean by this that: Whatever is experienced also 
must be experienced. And I have also shown that he may 
identify with, or give as a reason for, this proposition, one 
which must be false, because it is self-contradictory. But at 
this point I propose to make a complete break in my argu- 
ment. ‘ Esse is percipi,* we have seen, asserts of two terms, 
as distinct from one another as ‘ green’ and ‘sweet,’ that 
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whatever has the one has also the other: it asserts that 
‘being’ and ‘ being experienced ’ are necessarily connected : 

that whatever is is also experienced. And this, I admit, can- 
not be directly refuted. But I believe it to be false ; and I 
have asserted that anybody who saw that ‘esse and percipi’ 
were as distinct as ‘green’ and ‘sweet’ would be no more 
ready to believe that whatever is is also experienced, than to 
believe that whatever is green is also sweet. I have asserted 
that no one would believe that ‘ esse is percipi’ if they saw 
how different esse is from percipi: but this I shall not try to 
prove. I have asserted that all who do believe that ‘ esse is 
percipt’ identify with it or take as a reason for it a self- 
contradictory proposition: but this I shall not try to prove. 
I shall only try to show that certain propositions which I 
assert to be believed, are false. That they are believed, and 
that without this belief ‘esse is percipi’ would not be believed 
either, I must leave without a proof. 

I pass, then, from the uninteresting question ‘Is esse 
percipt ?’ to the still more uninteresting and apparently ir- 
relevant question ‘What is a sensation or idea ?’ 

We all know that the sensation of blue differs from that 
of green. But it is plain that if both are sensations they also 
have some point in common. What is it that they have in 
common? And how is this common element related to the 
points in which they differ ? 

I will call the common element ‘ consciousness’ without 
yet attempting to say what the thing I so call is. We have 
then in every sensation two distinct terms, (1) ‘ conscious- 

ness,’ in respect of which all sensations are alike ; and (2) 
something else, in respect of which one sensation differs from 
another. It will be convenient if I may be allowed to call 
this second term the ‘ object’ of a sensation : this also with- 
out yet attempting to say what I mean by the word. 

We have then in every sensation two distinct elements, 
one which I call consciousness, and another which I call 
the object of consciousness. This must be so if the sensa- 
tion of blue and the sensation of green, though different in 
one respect, are alike in another : blue is one object of sensa- 
tion and green is another, and consciousness, which both 
sensations have in common, is different from either. 

But, further, sometimes the sensation of blue exists in my 
mind and sometimes it does not; and knowing, as we now 
do, that the sensation of blue includes two different elements, 
namely consciousness and blue, the question arises whether, 

\when the sensation of blue exists, it is the consciousness 
which exists, or the blue which exists, or both. And one 
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point at least is plain: namely that these three alternatives 
are all different from one another. So that, if any one tells 
us that to say ‘ Blue exists’ is the same thing as to say that 
‘Both blue and consciousness exist,’ he makes a mistake 
and a self-contradictory mistake. 

But another point is also plain, namely, that when the 
sensation exists, the consciousness, at least, certainly does 
exist ; for when I say that the sensations of blue and of green 
both exist, I certainly mean that what is common to both and 
in virtue of which both are called sensations, exists in each 
case. The only alternative left, then, is that either both exist 
or the consciousness exists alone. If, therefore, any one tells 
us that the existence of blue is the same thing as the existence 
of the sensation of blue he makes a mistake and a self-contra- 
dictory mistake, for he asserts either that blue is the same 
thing as blue together with consciousness, or that it is the 
same thing as consciousness alone. 

Accordingly to identify either ‘ blue’ or any other of what 
I have called ‘ objects’ of sensation, with the corresponding 
sensation is in every case, a self-contradictory error. It is to 
identify a part either with the whole of which it is a part or 
else with the other part of the same whole. If we are told 
that the assertion ‘ Blue exists’ is meaningless unless we 
mean by it that ‘The sensation of blue exists,’ we are told 
what is certainly false and self-contradictory. If we are told 
that the existence of blue is inconceivable apart from the 
existence of the sensation, the speaker probably means to 
convey to us, by this ambiguous expression, what is a self- 
contradictory error.’ For we can and must conceive the 
existence of blue as something quite distinct from the exis- 
tence of the sensation. We can and must conceive that blue 
might exist and yet the sensation of blue not exist. For my 
own part I not only conceive this, but conceive it to be true. 
Either therefore this terrific assertion of inconceivability 
means what is false and self-contradictory or else it means 
only that as a matter of fact blue never can exist unless the 
sensation of it exists also. 

And at this point I need not conceal my opinion that no 
philosopher has ever yet succeeded in avoiding this self- 
contradictory error: that the most striking results both of 
Idealism and of Agnosticism are only obtained by identifying 
blue with the sensation of blue: that esse is held to be percipi, 
solely because what is experienced is held to be identical with the 
experience of it. That Berkeley and Mill committed this error 
will, perhaps, be granted: that modern Idealists make it will, 
I hope, appear more probable later. But that my opinion is. 
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plausible, I will now offer two pieces of evidence. The first is 
that language offers us no means of referring to such objects 
as ‘blue’ and ‘green’ and ‘sweet,’ except by calling them 
sensations: it is an obvious violation of language to call them 
‘things’ or ‘ objects’ or ‘terms’. And similarly we have no 
natural means of referring to such objects as ‘causality’ or 
‘likeness’ or ‘identity,’ except by calling them ‘ideas’ or 
‘notions’ or ‘conceptions’. But it is hardly likely that if 
philosophers had clearly distinguished in the past between a 
sensation or idea and what I have called its object, there 
should have been no separate name for the latter. They 
have always used the same name for these two different 
‘things’ (if I may call them so); and hence there is some 
probability that they have supposed these ‘ things’ not to be 
two and different, but one and the same. And, secondly, 
there is a very good reason why they should have supposed 
so, in the fact that when we refer to introspection and try to 


‘discover what the sensation of blue is, it is very easy to sup- 


pose that we have before us only a single term. The term 
‘blue’ is easy enough to distinguish, but the other element 
which I have called ‘ consciousness ’—that which sensation 
of blue has in common with sensation of green—is extremely 
difficult to fix. That many people fail to distinguish it at all 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that there are materialists. 
And, in general, that which makes the sensation of blue a 
mental fact seems to escape us; it seems, if I may use a 
metaphor, to be transparent—we look through it and see 
nothing but the blue; we may be convinced that there is 
something, but what it is no philosopher, I think, has yet 
clearly recognised. 

But this was a digression. The point I had established so 
far was that in every sensation or idea we must distinguish 
two elements, (1) the ‘ object,’ or that in which one differs 
from another; and (2) ‘consciousness,’ or that which all 
have in common—that which makes them sensations or 
mental facts. This being so, it followed that when a sensa- 
tion or idea exists, we have to choose between the alterna- 
tives that either object alone or consciousness alone or both 
exist ; and I showed that of these alternatives one, namely 
that the object only exists, is excluded by the fact that what 
we mean to assert is certainly the existence of a mental fact. 
There remains the question: Do both exist? Or does the 
consciousness alone? And to this question one answer has 
hitherto been given universally : That both exist. 

This answer follows from the analysis hitherto accepted of 
the relation of what I have called ‘ object’ to ‘ conscious- 
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ness’ in any sensa@#6@ 6F idea. It is held that what I call 
the object is merély’#ae< content’ of a sensation or idea. 
It is held that in eagh.ea@6 we can distinguish two elements 
and two only, (1) théfa@t#hat there is feeling or experience ; 
and (2) what is felt of 4¥§e#lenced ; the sensation or idea, it 
is said, forms a whok@, 4 Which we must distinguish two 
‘inseparable aspects,’ “@omtéht ’ and ‘existence’. I shall try 
to show that this ana#yi$is false ; and for that purpose I 
must ask what may sec an extraordinary question : namely 
whadé is meant by saying that one thing is ‘content’ of 
angther? It is not usual to ask this question ; the term is 
used as if everybody must understand it. But since I am 
going to maintain that ‘blue’ is not the content of the sen- 
sation of blue; and, what is more important, that, even if 
it were, this analysis would leave out the most important 
element in the sensation of blue, it is necessary that I should 
try to explain precisely what it is that I shall deny. 

What then is meant by saying that one thing is the 
“content’ of another? First of all I wish to point out 
that ‘blue’ is rightly and properly said to be part of the 
content of a blue flower. If, therefore, we also assert that it 
is part of the content of the sensation of blue, we assert that 
it has to the other parts (if any) of this whole the same rela- 
tion which it has to the other parts of a blue flower—and we 
assert only this: we cannot mean to assert that it has to the 
sensation of blue any relation which it does not have to the 
blue flower. And we have seen that the sensation of blue 
contains at least one other element beside blue—namely, 
what I call ‘ consciousness,’ which makes it a sensation. 
So far then as we assert that blue is the content of the / 
sensation, we assert that it has to this ‘ consciousness’ the 
same relation which it has to the other parts of a blue 
flower: we do assert this, and we assert no more than this. 
Into the question what exactly the relation is between blue 
and a blue flower in virtue of which we call the former part 
of its ‘content’ I do not propose to enter. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to point out that it is the general relation most 
commonly meant when we talk of a thing and its qualities ; 
and that this relation is such that to say the thing exists im- 
plies that the qualities also exist. The content of the thing 
1s what we assert to exist, when we assert that the thing 
exists. 

When, therefore, blue is said to be part of the content of the 
‘sensation of blue,’ the latter is treated as if it were a whole 
constituted in exactly the same way as any other ‘thing’. 
The ‘ sensation of blue,’ on this view, differs from a blue bead 
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or a blue beard, in exactly the same way In ywhidh the two: 
latter differ from one another: the blue beac @iffera ffom the: 
blue beard, in that while the former contains pigg@, the latter 
contains hair; and the ‘ sensation.of blue ’ diftiqyg.from. both 
in that, instead of glass or hair, it contains COsggejeusness. } 
The relation of the blue to the consciousness 18, gomeeived 
to be exactly the same as that of the blue to t or’ 
hair: it is in all three cases the quality of a thing 
But I said just now that the sensation of blue wasiiyakysed 
into ‘ content’ and ‘ existence,’ and that blue was said\go be: 
the content of the idea of blue. There is an ambiguity im \ghis. 
and a possible error, which I must note in passing, ;Xhe: 
term ‘content’ may be used in two senses. If we use * ¢am- 
tent’ as equivalent to what Mr. Bradley calls the ‘ whak'sil 
Y we mean by it the whole of what is said to exist, when, dhe: 
thing is said to exist, then blue is certainly not the content of 
the sensation of blue: part of the content of the sensation 2%. 
in this sense of the term, that other element which I have 
called consciousness. The analysis of this sensation into the: 
‘content’ ‘ blue,’ on the one hand, and mere existence on the: 
other, is therefore certainly false; in it we have again the 
self-contradictory identification of ‘ Blue exists’ with ‘ The: ., 
sensation of blue exists’. But there is another sense in 
which ‘ blue’ might properly be said to be the content of the 
sensation—namely, the sense in which ‘ content,’ like eZéos, 
is opposed to ‘substance’ or ‘matter’. For the element 
‘consciousness,’ being common to all sensations, may be and 
certainly is regarded as in some sense their ‘substance,’ and 
by the ‘content’ of each is only meant that in respect of 
which one differs from another. In this sense then ‘blue’ 
might be said to be the content of the sensation ; but, in that 
case, the analysis into ‘ content’ and ‘ existence’ is, at least, 
misleading, since under ‘ existence’ must be included ‘ what 
exists’ in the sensation other than blue. 
We have it, then, as a universally received opinion that 
, blue is related to the sensation or idea of blue, as its content, 
and that this view, if it is to be true, must mean that blue is 
} part of what is said to exist when we say that the sensation 
exists. To say that the sensation exists is to say both that 
blue exists and that ‘ consciousness,’ whether we call it the 
substance of which blue is the content or call it another part 
of the content, exists too. Any sensation or idea:is a ‘ thing,’ 
and what I have called its object is the quality of this thing. 
Such a ‘thing’ is what we think of when we think of a mental 
image. A mental image is conceived as if it were related to 
that of which it is the image (if there be any such thing) in 
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exactly the same way as the image in a looking-glass is re- 
lated to that of which it is the reflexion ; in both cases there 
is identity of content, and the image in the looking-glass differs 
from that in the mind solely in respect of the fact that in the 
one case the other constituent of the image is ‘ glass’ and in 
the other case it is consciousness. If the image is of blue, 
it is not conceived that this ‘content’ has any relation to the 
consciousness but what it has to the glass; it is conceived 
merely to be its content. And owing to the fact that sensa- 
tions and ideas are all considered to be wholes of this descrip- 
tion—things in the mind—the question : What do we know ? 
is considered to be identical with the question: What reason 
have we for supposing that there are things outside the mind 
corresponding to these that are inside it ? 

What I wish to point out is (1) that we have no reason for 
supposing that there are such things as mental images at all— 
for supposing that blue is part of the content of the sensation 
of blue, and (2) that even if there are mental images, no 
mental image and no sensation or idea is merely a thing of 
this kind : that ‘ blue,’ even if it is part of the content of the 
image or sensation or idea of blue, is always also related to it 
in quite another way, and that this other relation, omitted 
in the traditional analysis, is the only one which makes the 
sensation of blue a mental fact at all. 

The true analysis of a sensation or idea is as follows. The 
element that is common to them all, and which I have called 
‘consciousness,’ really is consciousness. A sensation is, in 
reality, a case of ‘knowing’ or ‘being aware of’ or ‘ ex- 
periencing ’ something. When we know that the sensation 
of blue exists, the fact we know is that there exists an aware- 
ness of blue. And this awareness is not merely, as we have 
hitherto seen it must be, itself something distinct and unique, 
utterly different from blue: it also has a perfectly distinct 
and unique relation to blue, a relation which is not that of 
thing or substance to content, nor of one part of content to 
another part of content. This relation is Just that which we 
mean in every case by ‘knowing’. To have in your mind 
‘knowledge’ of blue, is not to have in your mind a ‘thing’ 
or ‘image’ of which blue is the content. To be aware of 
the sensation of blue is not to be aware of a mental image— 
of a ‘thing,’ of which ‘blue’ and some other element are 
constituent parts in the same sense in which blue and glass 
are constituents of a blue bead. It is to be aware of an 
awareness of blue; awareness being used, in both cases, in 
exactly the same sense. This element, we have seen, is 
certainly neglected by the ‘content’ theory: that theory 
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entirely fails to express the fact that there is, in the sensation 
of blue, this unique relation between blue and the other con- 
stituent. And what I contend is that this omission is not 
mere negligence of expression, but is due to the fact that 
though philosophers have recognised that something distinct 
1s meant by consciousness, they have never yet had a clear 
conception of what that something is. They have not been 
able to hold it and blue before their minds and to compare 
them, in the same way in which they can compare blwe and 
green. And this for the reason I gave above: namely that 
the moment we try to fix our attention upon consciousness 
and to see what, distinctly, it is, it seems to vanish: it seems 
as if we had before us a mere emptiness. When we try to 
introspect the sensation of blue, all we can see is the blue: 
the other element is as if it were diaphanous. Yet it can be 
distinguished if we look attentively enough, and if we know 
that there is something to look for. My main object in this 
paragraph has been to try to make the reader see it: but I 
fear I shall have succeeded very ill. 

It being the case, then, that the sensation of blue includes 
in its analysis, beside blue, both a unique element ‘ aware- 
ness’ and a unique relation of this element to blue, I can 
make plain what I meant by asserting, as two distinct pro- 
positions, (1) that blue is probably not part of the content of 
the sensation at all, and (2) that, even if it were, the sensation 
would nevertheless not be the sensation of blue, if blue had 
only this relation to it. The first hypothesis may now be 
expressed by saying that, if it were true, then, when the 
sensation of blue exists, there exists a blue awareness : offence 
may be taken at the expression, but yet it expresses just 
what should be and is meant by saying that blue is, in this 
case, a content of consciousness or experience. Whether or 
not, when I have the sensation of blue, my consciousness or 


. awareness is thus blue, my introspection does not enable me 


to decide with certainty: I only see no reason for thinking 
that it is. But whether it is or not, the point is unimportant, 
for introspection does enable me to decide that something else 
is also true: namely that I am aware of blue, and by this I 
mean, that my awareness has to blue a quite different and 
distinct relation. It is possible, I admit, that my awareness 
is blue as well as being of blue: but what I am quite sure of 
is that it is of blue; that it has to blue the simple and unique 


I / relation the existence of which alone justifies us in distin- 


guishing knowledge of a thing from the thing known, and 
indeed in distinguishing mind from matter. And this result 


' I may express by saying that what is called the content of a 
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sensation is in very truth what I originally called it—the 
sensation’s object. 

But, if all this be true, what follows ? 

Idealists admit that some things really exist of which they 
are not aware: there are some things, they hold, which are 
not inseparable aspects of their experience, even if they be 
inseparable aspects of some experience. They further hold 
that some of the things of which they are sometimes aware 
do really exist, even when they are not aware of them: they 
hold for instance that they are sometimes aware of other 
minds, which continue to exist even when they are not 
aware of them. They are, therefore, sometimes aware of 
something which is not an inseparable aspect of their own 
experiénce. They do know some things which are not a mere 
part or content of their experience. And what my analysis 
of sensation has been designed to show is,/that whenever I 
have a mere sensation or idea, the fact is that I am then 
aware of something which is equally and in the same sense 
not an inseparable aspect of my experience. The awareness 
which I have maintained to be included in sensation is the 
very same unique fact which constitutes every kind of know- 
ledge: ‘blue’ is as much an object, and as little a mere 
content, of my experience, when I experience it, as the 
most exalted and independent real thing of which I am 
ever aware. There is, therefore, no question of how we are 
to ‘ get outside the circle of our own ideas and sensations’. 
Merely to have a sensation is already to be outside that circle. 
It is to know something which is as truly and really not a 
part of my experience, as anything which I can ever know. 

Now I think I am not mistaken in asserting that the 
reason why Idealists suppose that everything which is must 
be an inseparable aspect of some experience, is that they 
suppose some things, at least, to be inseparable aspects of 
their experience. And there is certainly nothing which they 
are so firmly convinced to be an inseparable aspect of their 
experience as what they call the content of their ideas and sen- 
sations. If, therefore, this turns out in every case, whether 
it be also the content or not, to be at least not an inseparable 
aspect of the experience of it, it will be readily admitted that 
nothing else which we experience ever is such an inseparable 
aspect. But if we never experience anything but what is not 
an inseparable aspect of that experience, how can we infer 
that anything whatever, let alone everything, is an inseparable 
aspect of any experience? How utterly unfounded is the 
—" that ‘esse is percipi’ appears in the clearest 
ight. 
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But further I think it may be seen that if the object of an 
Idealist’s sensation were, as he supposes, not the object but 
merely the content of that sensation, if, that is to say, it 
really were an inseparable aspect of his experience, each 
Idealist could never be aware either of himself or of any other 
real thing. For the relation of a sensation to its object is 
certainly the same as that of any other instance of experience 
to its object ; and this, I think, is generally admitted even by 
Idealists : they state as readily that what is judged or thought 
or perceived is the content of that judgment or thought or 
perception, as that blue is the content of the sensation of 
blue. But, if so, then, when any Idealist thinks he is aware 
of himself or of any one else, this cannot really be the case. 
The fact is, on his own theory, that himself and that other 
person are in reality mere contents of an awareness, which is 
aware of nothing whatever. All that can be said is that 
there is an awareness in him, with a certain content: it can 
never be true that there is in him a consciousness of any- 
thing. And similarly he is never aware either of the fact 
that he exists or that reality is spiritual. The real fact, 
which he describes in those terms, 1s that his existence and 
the spirituality of reality are contents of an awareness, which 
is aware of nothing—certainly not, then, of its own content. 

And further if everything, of which he thinks he is aware, 
is in reality merely a content of his own experience he has 
certainly no reason for holding that anything does exist 
except himself: it will, of course, be possible that other 
persons do exist ; solipsism will not be necessarily true ; but 
he cannot possibly “infer from anything he holds that it is 
not true. That he himself exists will of course follow from 
his premiss that many things are contents of his experience. 
But since everything, of which he thinks himself aware, is 
in reality merely an inseparable aspect of that awareness ; 
this premiss allows no inference that any of these contents, 
far less any other consciousness, exists at all except as an 
inseparable aspect of his awareness, that is, as part of 
himself. 

Such, and not those which he takes to follow from it, are 
the consequences which do follow from the Idealist’s sup- 
position that the object of an experience is in reality merely 
a content or inseparable aspect of that experience. If, on 
the other hand, we clearly recognise the nature of that 
peculiar relation which I have called ‘awareness of anything’ ; 
if we see that this is involved equally in the analysis of every 
experience—from the merest sensation to the most developed 
perception or reflexion, and that this is in fact the only 
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essential element in an experience—the only thing that is 
both common and peculiar to all experiences—the only thing 
which gives us reason to call any fact mental ; if, further, we 
recognise that this awareness is and must be in all cases of 
such a nature that its object, when we are aware of it, is 
precisely what it would be, if we were not aware: then it 
becomes plain that the existence of a table in space is related 
to my experience of it in precisely the same way as the 
existence of my own experience is related to my experience 
of that. Of both we are merely aware: if we are aware that 
the one exists, we are aware in precisely the same sense that 
the other exists; and if it is true that my experience can 
exist, even when I do not happen to be aware of its exist- 
ence, we have exactly the same reason for supposing that the 
table can do so also. When, therefore, Berkeley, supposed 
that the only thing of which I am directly aware is my own 
sensations and ideas, he supposed what was false; and 
when Kant supposed that the objectivity of things in space 
consisted in the fact that they were ‘ Vorstellungen’ having 
to one another different relations from those which the 
same ‘ Vorstellungen’ have to one another in subjective 
experience, he supposed what was equally false. I am as 
directly aware of the existence of material things in space 
as of my own sensations; and what I am aware of with 
regard to each is exactly the same—namely that in one 
case the material thing, and in the other case my sensation 
does really exist. The question requiring to be asked about 
material things is thus not: What reason have we for sup- 
posing that anything exists corresponding to our sensations ? 
but: What reason have we for supposing that material things 
do not exist, since their existence has precisely the same evi- 
dence as that of our sensations? That either exist may be 
false; but if it is a reason for doubting the existence of 
matter, that it is an inseparable aspect of our experience, 
the same reasoning will prove conclusively that our experi- 
ence does not exist either, since that must also be an in- 
separable aspect of our experience of it. The only reasonable 
alternative to the admission that matter exists as well as 
spirit, is absolute Scepticism—that, as likely as not nothing 
exists at all. All other suppositions—the Agnostic’s, that 
something, at all events, does exist, as much as the Idealist’s, 
that spirit does—are, if we have no reason for believing in 
matter, as baseless as the grossest superstitions. 











II—KANT’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM 
AND EMPIRICAL REALISM. 


By C. M. WALSH. 


THE terms Transcendental Idealism and Empirical Realism 
are incomplete. They have no meaning unless the objects be 
designated of which transcendental ideality and empirical 
reality are predicated. The term Empirical Realism might 
suggest that it predicates reality only of empirical objects. 
The term Transcendental Idealism would then, by analogous 
interpretation, imply that ideality is to be predicted only of 
transcendental objects. This is, in each case, a wrong dis- 
junction of the component terms. The predication intended 
by Kant is not of ideality or of reality to transcendental or to 
empirical objects ; but it is of transcendental ideality and of 
empirical reality, and the question is, to what objects these 
attributes are applied. They are intended by Kant to be 
applied to the same objects, spoken of in general as the 
objects of the senses, or more particularly, as the objects of in- 
tuition and of experience. Both the Transcendental Idealism 
and the Empirical Realism are meant by Kant to be in 
respect to Time and Space and to the Sensible Objects 
appearing in them, or in general, in respect to Intuitions 
and Phenomena. It would, however, be well not to use 
these terms simply, but to add to them the reference to the 
objects intended ; for they may be applied to still other 
objects. Kant himself, conceiving of a world of things-in- 
themselves, whose existence he admitted, maintained a 
doctrine of Transcendental Realism in respect to Things-in- 
themselves ; while at the same time he rejected a doctrine 
of Transcendental Realism in respect to Time and Space 
and the Sensible Objects or Phenomena in them. 

Before examining the possible systems that may be framed 
by combination of these things, we must firmly grasp the 
meanings in which Kant used the four characterising terms. 
They are made to fall into two groups, in which each term 
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in the one is contrasted with a term in the other—tran- 
scendental with empirical, and idealism with realism. As by 
‘empirical ” is meant reference to what may be experienced, 
so by ‘‘ transcendental ”’ is meant reference to what cannot 
be experienced because of its being, or being taken to be, 
beyond experience, or outside the realm of experience, the 
idea of which, however, is supposed to underlie our experi- 
ence. And as by “realism ”’ is meant a doctrine of reality, so 
by ‘‘idealism”’ is meant a doctrine of unreality : the ‘‘ideal”’ 
is made to mean what is only thought of, not having any- 
thing to correspond to the thought, what is therefore falsely 
thought of, and is nothing ; by ‘ideality ” is meant nothing- 
ness. By ‘the transcendental ideality of phenomena,’ Kant 
tells us, he means merely that ‘‘ outside our representations,” 
ie. transcendentally taken, ‘‘ they are nothing”’.’ In fact, 
for ‘‘ Transcendental Idealism’? Kant might equally well 
have employed the phrase ‘‘ Unempirical Unrealism ”’. 

As these terms admit of being used interchangeably, and 
as they are applicable both to intuitions and phenomena and 
to things-in-themselves, it is possible to form of them eight 
combinations, descriptive of eight doctrines, although some 
of these may overlap and coincide. Four of them are doc- 
trines held by Kant, and four are doctrines rejected by Kant. 
The four held by Kant are the following :— 

(1) Transcendental Idealism of Intuitions and Phenomena.— 
That intuitions and phenomena are nothing beyond experi- 
ence. 

(2) Empirical Idealism of Things-in-themselves.—That things- 
in-themselves are nothing in experience (ie. that they are 
not experienced). 

(3) Transcendental Realism of Things-in-themselves. — That 
things-in-themselves are real beyond experience. 

(4) Empirical Realism of Intuitions and Phenomena. — That 
intuitions and phenomena are real in experience. 

The four rejected by Kant are the following :— 

(5) Transcendental Realism of Intuitions and Phenomena.— 
That intuitions and phenomena are real beyond experience. 

(6) Empirical Realism of Things-in-themselves.—That things- 
in-themselves are real in experience. 

(7) Transcendental Idealism of Things-in-themselves. — That 
things-in-themselves are nothing beyond experience. 


'TII., 356, cf. 63, 68, 347.—The references are to volumes and pages of 
Hartenstein’s chronological edition, in eight volumes, Leipzig, 1867-68. 
Vol. iii. contains the Kvritik der reinen Vernunft, vol. iv., 1-131, the 
Prolegomena. 
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(8) Empirical Idealism of Intuitions and Phenomena.—That 
intuitions and phenomena are nothing in experience (i.e. 
have not objective reality).! 

The fifth is rejected because it is contrary to the first, the 
sixth because it is contrary to the second, and soon. The 
second and third virtually overlap, since the reality of things- 
in-themselves beyond experience and their unreality in ex- 
perience are mutually supplementary. Likewise the fifth 
and sixth may coincide, since the reality of phenomena 
beyond experience permits them to be things-in-themselves, 
while the reality of things-in-themselves in experience makes 
them into phenomena. The doctrines held and the doctrines 
rejected, then, each reduce to three. Kant himself used 
names for only three out of these six doctrines, and abbre- 
viated. He spoke of the first merely as Transcendental 
Idealism, of the fourth as Empirical Realism, and of the 
eighth as Empirical Idealism, or simply Idealism. 

The question before us is: Did Kant prove the doctrines 
he held, and did he disprove the doctrines he rejected ? In 
the case of the fourth doctrine the question will be found to 
require investigation into the meaning of the doctrine itself. 

At the very outset it may without hesitation be said that 
the doctrine of the Transcendental Ideality of Time and Space 
as intuitions and of Sensible Objects as phenomena in them, 
is not successfully established. Here at once an objection is 
to be set aside which was urged by some of the early critics. 
This is that even though Kant proved the subjective character 
of our time and space (their empirical reality), he does not 
prove that there cannot be an objective time and space re- 
sembling them—that there cannot be a transcendentally real 
time and space. The objection misses the mark because 
Kant attempts to prove, not merely the subjective character 
of our time and space, but their formativeness. Were time 
and space shown to be subjective merely as modes of the 
existence of our sense-objects and representations, there 


1 It may be noticed that the combination “ empirical idealism,” in each 
division, makes a break in the symmetry of the arrangement. In fact, 
it is somewhat forced, since there is no empirical nothingness and what 
is experienced is real, so that a new meaning is involved for the term 
“ideality ’’. The combination is included because it was actually em- 
ployed by Kant, even though, as we shall see, it was, in the last form, 
wrongly applied by him, the doctrine it denotes being ascribed to philo- 
sophers who did not entertain it. Kant sometimes called it (the eighth) 
“ Material Idealism,” which is a better term if it is confined to the denial 
of matter taken as any extended object outside us; for in the sense of 
matter as consisting of extended things-in-themselves, it would be a 
denial of what Kant himself denied. 
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would be no reason apparent why things existing by them- 
selves might not have modes of existence like the modes of 
existence of the sense-objects which are only in us. There 
would be no justice in maintaining that the time and space 
of my sense-objects, which are supposed to resemble the time 
and space of your sense-objects, cannot resemble the time and 
space of things-in-themselves. In fact I cannot sensibly per- 
ceive your sense-objects, nor you mine, and yet all we mean 
when we say that your sense-objects are probably in a time 
and space like mine is that if I could sensibly perceive yours, 
or you mine, or if some one being could sensibly perceive 
both yours and mine, I, or you, or he would find them to be 
in like times and spaces. And so we do not know but that 
some being who could sensibly or otherwise perceive things- 
in-themselves, would find them to be in—or to have in and 
between themselves—a time and space like ours. But Kant 
does not stop at this position. He does not say that our 
time and space are modes existing in our sense-objects only 
after and because these exist. He recognises, to be sure, 
that he finds his own time and space only in his sensible 
objects after he has them.! Yet he maintains that his time 
and space are distinctive forms (or moulds) existing in him 
prior to his having any sense-objects, hence independent of 
his sense-objects, and that the existence of his sense-objects, 
as successive and extended things, is consequent to, and 
dependent upon, the existence of his forms, time and space. 
From this doctrine it would result that things-in-themselves 
could not be in any time and space, but could at best only 
have some time and space in them, just as my time and space 
are in me as a subject-in-myself, so that they would be merely 
other subjects-in-themselves (or monads). For it would be 
absurd to suppose that a thing existing by itself, as an entity 
self-contained, could exist in something like something exist- 
ing in a subject-in-itself as a form of its representations or 
modifications. This reasoning, however, does not apply to 
things conceived of merely as ‘‘ transcendental objects ”’ rela- 
tively to us ; for such objects might exist in a time and space, 
themselves forms in another being, say God, as maintained 
in the Berkeleyan system. A time and space like our forma- 
tive times and spaces could, of course, be objective to all of 
us, existing apart from all men, but only by residing in 
another percipient Being. And transcendental objects need 
not be things-in-themselves, strictly so called, although 
Kant does not appear to have recognised this distinction ; 


ITIL, 33, 243, 322 n. 
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for transcendental objects to us may be attributes or de- 
terminations, whether modal or formal, of, or residing in, 
things-in-themselves. Thus if Kant succeeded in proving his 
complete doctrine about the nature of our times and spaces, 
he would have proved their transcendental ideality, if not 
relatively merely to us, yet relatively to all percipient beings, 
that is, absolutely. He would have proved the nothingness 
of time and space outside percipient beings or things-in- 
themselves—the non-reality of any absolute time and space 
—the falsity of the opinion that time and space are inde- 
pendent, or self-dependent, existences. It is incumbent upon 
us, therefore, to show that he did not succeed in proving his 
complete doctrine. 

In the ‘‘Metaphysical Exposition’ Kant gives four argu- 
ments purporting to prove his doctrine. These fall short of 
proving his complete doctrine ; for the last two aim only at 
proving that time and space are intuitions, and the first two 
only at proving that they are @ priori—which two are also 
very defective. At proving the formativeness of time and 
space, or their prescriptiveness concerning the nature of the 
objects appearing in them, no argument is directed except 
the ‘“‘ Transcendental Exposition” in the Aesthetik, which 
corresponds to the ‘Transcendental Deduction” in the 
Analytik. These together form the epistemological argu- 
ment, to the effect that the hypothesis of their formativeness 
is necessary for the possibility of our sciences of applied 
mathematics and physics, on the ground that in no other 
way than by the existence in us of the forms and principles 
prescriptive of the nature of our objects could we have cer- 
tain knowledge of them, such as we claim to have ; whereby 
also is involved the conclusion that the objects dealt with 
must also be in us, for only in this case could their forms 
and principles or laws be in us. There are many defects in 
this argument. To enter into a criticism of it in detail is 
beside the purpose of this paper, which is expositive. But 
a destruction of it will be attempted by pointing out an 
inconsistency in the doctrine which this doctrine prepares ; 
for Kant’s Transcendental Idealism is nothing without sup- 
plementation by his Empirical Realism. 

The inconsistency here alluded to is not in two out of the 
three branches of Kant’s metaphysical system. The doc- 
trine of Transcendental Idealism in respect to Time and 
Space and the Sensible Objects in them is a perfectly self- 
consistent and conceivable doctrine. We can perfectly well 
think that there is no time or space apart from the intuitive 
faculty in percipient beings—that time and space are neither 
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things nor attributes of things existing apart from such a 
faculty—that there is no Gegenbild of time and space (iii., 
608), and consequently none of phenomenal objects, existing 
‘“‘in the same manner ” (i1i., 570), or “‘in the same quality ” 
(i11., 607, 608), outside, by themselves.! Also, in spite of all 
Berkeleyans, we can perfectly well think of the existence of 
things beside percipient beings and their representations ; 
wherefore we may perfectly well entertain a system of 
Transcendental Realism concerning them. For entirely 
consistent with itself and with the preceding is the concep- 
tion that there may be a world of things existing by them- 
selves, not in time and not in space, either themselves or 
their ‘“‘ determinations ’’ or ‘‘manners of existing,” about 
which therefore we are not able to know or even to conceive 
what they may be in detail, whether we happen or not to be 
able to know or to believe that they exist. We can, further- 
more, think of them as interacting and as acting upon our 
subjects - in - themselves ; for ourselves, by abstracting our 
faculties and their contents, may be regarded as similar 
things-in-themselves. The concept of causality applied to 
these is not the concept of causality which Kant applied to 
our sensible objects and defined as the positing of something 
preceding as condition of something following, since this is 
applicable only to events taking place in time. That kind 
of causality he called the sensible, phenomenal, or empirical. 
The kind which is applicable to things-in-themselves he 
called the intelligible, noumenal, or transcendental.? So it 
is conceivable that the objects-in-themselves may cause in 
me (a subject-in-itself) my sensations, which I distribute 
into a spatial and temporal and orderly world of phenomena ; 
and similarly they may cause in you your sensations, which 
your subject-in-itself distributes into an extended and tem- 
poral and orderly world of phenomena, and so on in every 
individual person, every one of whom would have his own 
subjective world of phenomena, and the only objective world, 
common as object to all individual persons, would be the 
one world of things-in-themselves. lo imagine what may 
be the conditions or states in that world corresponding to 
the extended and succeeding states in our phenomenal 
worlds is impossible, for the very reason of their total 
differentiation from our representations ; but simply to think 


‘Rather that our time and space and the objects appearing in them 
are not Gegenbilder, or mirrored images. of a real time and space and of 
real things existing in them. 

2TII., 349, 374, 377, 378. 
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that other corresponding states may exist is at least possible. 
But this thought does not constitute Kant’s Empirical 
Realism ; for there is nothing empirical about such realities. 
They are not objects in our experience, and so, in a way, as 
Kant says, they are not objects for us,\—and he even says 
they are nothing for us,? though by this statement he does 
not mean that they are absolutely nothing. On the contrary, 
if existing, they are the absolute realities, the term “‘ reality ”’ 
here being used not in an empirical but in a transcendental 
sense. In other words, this is the doctrine of Transcendental 
Realism in respect to Things-in-themselves.* 

These two transcendental doctrines, then, are perfectly 
consistent, each with itself and each with the other. The 
one means that transcendentally taken, that is, outside of 
ourselves, sensible objects do not exist, and there are no 
objects resembling them. The other means that in that 
outer region, though there may be objects corresponding to 
our sensible objects, they do not resemble them in any 
particular whatsoever, so that their nature must be wholly 
unknowable to us. The two fit together perfectly. But it 
cannot be said that Kant’s empirical doctrine—his doctrine 
of Empirical Realism in respect to Time and Space and the 
Sensible Objects in them—is self-consistent, or altogether 
consistent swith those others. It is a fact which has been 
mostly overlooked, that Kant gives two distinct accounts of 
this Empirical Realism. These deserve to be carefully 
distinguished. 

Empirical Realism deals with the empirically and phenom- 
enally real, or the reality in experience or in phenomenon. 
Of such reality Kant gives, and frequently repeats, all uncon- 
sciously, two totally distinct definitions. The one is that the 
phenomenally real is the matter of our sense-perceptions, 
or simply our sensations themselves; the other, that the 
phenomenally real is that which corresponds to the matter of 
our sense-perceptions, or simply to our sensations.t The 


1TTI., 899. 

2 TIT., 350, 571; iv., 84. 

’A doctrine of this sort, but confined to the consideration of space, 
and also not positively but problematically stated, had been advanced 
twenty-seven years before Kant wrote the Kritik, by Condillac in his 
Traité des Sensations, part iv., ch. v. Condillac, as well as Kant, drew 
from Leibnitz. 

4 The second is the more common, as in iii., 144, 158 n., 160, etc. The 
first is given along with the second in the following: “Alle aussere 
Wahrnehmung also bewetset unmittelbar etwas Wirkliches im Raume, 
oder zst vielmehr das Wirkliche selbst,’ iii., 602, and the last is repeated 
on the same page. Now in Wahrnehmung is both intuition and sensa- 
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importance of the distinction, the moment attention is called 
to it, is obvious. Our sensations, and consequently, too, the 
matter of our sense-perceptions, exist only in our sensibility, 
and have no existence when we do not perceive them.' But 
that which corresponds to them is distinct from them, and 
does not necessarily cease to exist when we do not sensibly 
perceive it through the medium of the sensations it excites 
in us. In accordance with these differing definitions Kant 
represents Empirical Realism in two different ways, of the 
distinction between which he likewise does not appear to 
have been clearly conscious. 

In general, sensible objects, whether taken for representa- 
tions in me or for objects corresponding to such representa- 
tions, are regarded by Kant as (phenomenally) real which 
I, awake, and in possession of all my faculties, in a normal 
state, experience. The justification for calling these real is 
that we find that other men have similar experiences and 
there is possibility of intercourse on the supposition that 
we are experiencing the same objects, so that these objects 
are ‘‘ objective,” i.e. are objects for all men in common. 
There is little room here for divergence of doctrine, unless 
it be in regard to the use of the term ‘‘ same ”’ applied to the 
sensible objects of different persons, for which it may be con- 
tended we ought in strictness to substitute the word “ like”’. 
The divergence is first and most plainly noticeable in dealing 
with things of which we do not happen to have, or possibly 
cannot have, actual sense-perception, such as the walls of 
this room when my eyes are shut, or the centre of the earth, 
or the historical person Cesar, or the things in the world 
before the appearance of man, which we yet think of as 
real objects and distinguish from imaginary objects, such as 
chimeras, or from objects in our dreams. The difference, 
first being noticeable in dealing with the unexperienced real 
objects, becomes apparent later also in dealing with the real 
objects which we actually experience and while we experience 
them. The doubleness, then, of Kant’s Empirical Realism 


tion, iv., 57, and the latter is the empirical, iv., 32, so that empirical reality 
could only be the latter and not the whole Wahrnehmung. Thus he says 
sensatio is realitas phenomenon, iii., 146, and again: “ In aller Erfahrung 
muss etwas empfunden werden, und das ist das Reale der sinnlichen 
Anschauung,” iv., 370.—He even gets the same difference into the matter 
of Erscheinung and of Wahrnehmung, defining it both as being sensation 
itself, iii, 72, 159, 195, etc., and as corresponding to sensation, iii., 56, 483, 
or as being an object of sensation, iv., 370. 

10f, “Das Reale iiusserer Erscheinungen ist also wirklich nur in 
der Wahrnehmung und kann auf keine andere Weise wirklich sein,” 
iii., 602. 
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is most apparent in his treatment of unexperienced real phe- 
nomenal objects. Now, one of his two treatments of such 
objects may be expounded as follows; for so the case seems 
to have presented itself to him. 

Objects such as the walls of this room, which I now actually 
see or feel, exist only as phenomenal objects in my sense- 
perception ; for they vanish the moment I shut my eyes or 
walk away. Ceasing to exist when I do not sensibly per- 
ceive them, they have no existence apart from my sense- 
perception of them—they are objects only in my sensibility. 
If, then, there is any object existing unaffected by my action, 
or by the action of other percipient beings, it is only the 
unknown, never sensibly perceived ‘“ transcendental cause ”’ 
of the phenomenal wall I did sensibly perceive, the “ tran- 
scendental object ” or, may be, the thing-in-itself, which latter, 
however, according to the above-described Transcendental 
Idealism and Transcendental Realism, does not exist in 
space and time, and is not a sensible object for me even 
when I am beholding the phenomenal wall. While my eyes 
are shut, I may imagine the walls to be where they were 
when I saw them, and also think of them as being there ; but 
they are not really there, since the thing-in-itself is nowhere, 
and the phenomenal object has vanished, and my imaginary 
wall is not real (for, while somebody else was watching it, 
‘the wall may have tumbled down, although I still continue 
to imagine and to think of it as standing). Yet while I 
have no reason to think (to believe) that the object, which 
others may be experiencing, and which I might experience 
if I chose, has changed, I continue to speak of the object as 
if I were still experiencing it, that is, I treat my imaginary 
wall as a real phenomenal wall because I judge it to be a 
sufficiently accurate representation of the real wall which I 
should, I think, the while be experiencing, had I kept my 
eyes open. Thus this imagining is clearly distinguished 
from the mere imagining of fantastic shapes and events, or 
from dream-pictures, which I have no reason for believing 
to be correct representations of any objects which I or others 
could experience. Such are objects produced in the minds 
of some men, with no reason for supposing them to be 
directly caused by any corresponding transcendental object, 
—they are merely subjective. As for past events, or distant 
or minute objects, I may similarly think my imaginary objects 
(which I have formed from hearsay or from history, or by 
arguing from effect to cause) to be correct representations of 
objects which I should have experienced had I been there 
and then, or which I could experience had I more powerful 
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or finer sense-organs, or in general, as Kant expresses it, 
which I could reach ‘in a possible extension of [my] ex- 
perience ” (iii., 348). Such objects likewise are not phe- 
nomenally real (or actual) objects (or objects for me), since 
I have no actual experience of them, and, too, they may be 
objects that have not been experienced by anybody. They 
are, however, treated as phenomenally real objects because 
of this possible connexion between them and my present 
experience,—because they are believed to be experienceable 
objects that have been, or would have been, or would be, 
experienced under proper conditions.' But if there is any 
real object apart from the mere series of my possible ex- 
perience, or of the possible experience of other percipient 
beings—any real objects that exist independently of such 
experiences or their possibility,—this, too, can only be the 
transcendental object (either a thing-in-itself, or an attri- 
bute of a thing-in-itself). Kant, however, conceived of such 
transcendental objects only as things-in-themselves ; and 
therefore he could speak of such an object even of a past 
phenomenal existence only in the present tense of general 
time as the nearest approach to expressing no time (as when 
we say the sum of two and two is four) ; for according to his 
transcendental doctrines not only the things-in-themselves 
but their ‘‘ determinations’ or ‘‘ manners of existing” do 
not exist in time and cannot be past any more than present. 
The peculiarity of all this way of viewing the reality of 
unexperienced phenomenal things is that such things are 
regarded as real only so far as we consider that we could 
experience, or could have experienced, them, although they 
are admitted not to be real (or actual) when, while, or if not 
experienced. ‘The objects of the senses,” says Kant, 
‘exist only in experience’ (iv., 89); and applying to these 
objects the term ‘‘ phenomena,’ he similarly says that 
‘phenomena cannot, as such, exist outside us, but they 
exist only in our sensibility ” (iii., 583). When not existing in 
anybody’s actual experience, they must be thought of merely 
as potentially real, though Kant never used this expression. 
And as for the objects of the senses that exist in my 
experience, evidently these cannot exist in anybody else’s 
experience. The real sense-objects of different individuals 
are distinct. Distinct also are their spaces, their times, their 
consciousnesses, their experiences, their phenomenal worlds. 
The only common objects, really the same for two or more 





1Cf. what is practically the definition of “wirklich” in the second 
Postulate iii., 193, which is frequently repeated. 
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persons, are the transcendental objects, taken by Kant for 
things-in-themselves, out of any person’s experience, but 
cause of the many (supposedly similar) representations in 
many persons’ experiences. This last is not clearly ex- 
pounded by Kant. But the general conception of the 
phenomenally or empirically real, as here explained, is to 
be found, with somewhat of elaborateness, though not wholly 
free from admixture of the other conception, in the sixth 
section of the part of the Dialektik dealing with the Anti- 
nomies ; and it is employed by Kant throughout his solution, 
or dissolution, of the first two Antinomies.' It has been 
described here first because it is the only way in which 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism and his treatment of time 
and space as forms of sensibility, consequently as peculiar 
to each individual, properly allowed him to treat them. 

This doctrine, let us notice, is perfectly consistent with the 
two transcendental doctrines already described. In fact, it 
is little else than a réswmé of them, except for the drawing 
of the distinction between real sense-perception and imagin- 
ation or dreaming. According to it the empirically real is 
only either the by us experienced or the by us experienceable. 
Outside the possible range of our experience our sensible 
objects do not exist—they are transcendentally ideal. Out- 
side the possible range of our experience the only objects that 
exist, exist in ways totally distinct from the ways in which 
our sensible objects exist. As such real transcendental ob- 
jects do not resemble our real empirical objects, and cannot 
be sensibly perceived, they cannot be said to have empirical 
reality. They have only transcendental reality. 

Beside this consistent Empirical Realism Kant has another 
Empirical Realism that is not so consistent, either with 
itself or with the other two doctrines. He has another way 
of treating the unexperienced real phenomenal objects—those 
objects which because unexperienced are not phenomenal 
to me, and possibly are not and never have been or never 
shall be phenomenal to anybody, and which yet are real 
because they are experienceable. This other treatment he 
brings about through a lack of definition and a slurring over 
of distinctions that ought to be recognised, which we find 
both in his treatment of time and space in the Aesthetik and 
in his treatmeat of experience in the Analytik. Kant gener- 


1 Of. “ Kine rohe Unterscheidung der Sinnenwelt von der Verstandeswelt, 
davon die erstere nach Verschiedenheit der Sinnlichkeit in mancherlei 
Weltbeschauern auch sehr verschieden sein kann, indessen die zweite, 
die ihr zum Grunde liegt, immer dieselbe bleibt,” iv., 299 (Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten). 
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ally speaks of time and space simply, or at most of “‘ our’ 

time and space, without confining himself to his time and 
space—that is, in the first person, to my time and space. 
Now, as the unity of the forms of the sensibility is a cardinal 
feature in Kant’s doctrine of time and space, by the slurring 
of the distinction between individuals—of the fact that my 
sense-objects are not your sense-objects, my forms of my 
intuition of those objects not your forms, and conversely, 
however much they may resemble each other,—Kant comes 
to speak simply of one time and of one space, as though there 
were one time and one space the same for all men ‘instead 
of there being as many distinct though similar times and 
spaces as there are distinct persons). ‘Likewise the unity of 
experience is a cardinal feature in his doctrine of experience, 
so that by leaving off the restriction to individuals he comes 
to speak of one experience,—and even, we may add, he goes 
so far as to speak of one consciousness. And as a consequence 
from all these, he ends by speaking of one phenomenal world 
and of one nature! In this view an unexperienced phenom- 
enal object, such as the wall of my room when my eyes are 
shut and nobody else is sensibly perceiving it, is simply 
taken for an object of this one experience, existing in this 
one phenomenal world, subject to the laws of this one nature, 
extended in this one space, enduring or passing in this one 
time—in short being a representation in this one conscious- 
ness. And past things, of course, are not, but were, real 
phenomenal objects in the one experience, one world, one 
space, one time, one consciousness, even though no individual 
human being or terrestrial animal ever sensibly perceived 
them or so much as thought of them. In this conception 
our real :phenomenal objects are even more clearly than in 
the preceding distinguished from our merely imaginary objects 


1¢Es ist nur eine Erfahrung, in welcher alle Wahrnehmungen als im 
durchgingigen und gesetzmiissigen Zusammenhange vorgestellt werden ; 
eben so, wie nur en Raum und Zeit ist, in welcher alle Formen der 
Erscheinung und alles Verhiltniss des Seins oder Nichtseins stattfinden,” 
iii, 574. “Es ist nur eine Zeit,” 173. He speaks of ‘ die einige allbe- 
fassende Erfahrung,” 399 ; and of the Analogies as exhibiting “ alle reale 
Verkniipfung in einer Erfahrung iiberhaupt, ” 196, cf. iv., 58, 68, and 359 
(Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschajt). “ "Alle Erschein- 
ungen liegen in e/ner Natur und miissen darin liegen,” iii., 191, cf. 376. 
‘“Nimmt man die reine Anschauung des Raumes, so wie dieser eats 
nur ein Raum ist ;-so sind dadurch alle Substanzen . . . verbunden und 
machen ein Ganzes aus, so dass alle Wesen, als Dinge im Raume, zusammen 
nur eine Welt ausmachen,” viii., 545-546 (Ueber die Fortschritte der Meta- 
physik), ef. iii., 208. For the one consciousness see iv., 49, 53, 66.—Kant 
does, however, sometimes distinguish between the distinct times of 
different persons, as in iii., 594-595. 
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and from our dreams ; for these latter exist only in the 
individual, are only “ subjective,” but the former exist also 
in the single experience, world, time, space, consciousness, 
outside every individual man, are “ objective” in both the 
senses of being alike for all men and of being objects distinct 
from the individual subject’s representations of them. Un- 
experienced real phenomenal objects are no longer merely 
experienceable objects ; they are actually experienced in the 
one consciousness, they are real objects in the one experience. 
And now two or more men may be literally said to sensibly 
perceive the same thing ; for though their representations of 
it are distinct, yet the object can be the same, being a single 
outside thing in the one phenomenal world. Thus the same 
object of many men’s many representations is no longer 
merely the transcendental object or thing-in-itself, but it is 
a phenomenal object, and yet outside us in an outside space 
and time, and corresponding to (and resembling) the many 
representations in the many men.' Still, in Kant’s opinion, 
such outside objects are not transcendental, but are empir- 
ically real, because they are objects in an experience, although 
we should have to regard them as transcendental so far as 
they are supposed to be outside of human experience. 

The holding of this realism is facilitated, if not induced, by 
the ambiguous use of two terms. The first of these is the 
term ‘‘ outside me” employed in connexion with the terms 
“outer” and ‘‘ extended,” and, by contrast, with “inner” 
and “inside me”’. Inthe terms “ outer” and ‘“ outside me,” 
used interchangeably, Kant admits two distinct meanings. 
On the one hand he refers to anything extended in space 
(having parts outside parts), and on the other to anything 
existing as a transcendental object, independent of me, 
whether in space or not. This doubleness of meaning he 
pronounced “ unavoidable,” yet sought to avoid it by calling 
the former ‘‘empirical outsideness”’ and the latter ‘“ tran- 
scendental outsideness’’.2 Now the objects empirically out- 
side me he views as still inside me, because extended things 
that are objects for me are in my space, which is in me 
(cf. iii., 599). Thus a distinction arises also in the terms 
“inner” and “inside me’’; for, in contrast with the pre- 
ceding, Kant applies these terms to empirical objects that 


1 Of. “ Das Dasein der Gegenstiinde im Raum ausser uns” and “ ausser 
mir” in the Widerlegung des Idealismus in the 2nd ed. of the Kritzk. 
Also: “ In so fern ist also der empirische Realismus ausser Zweifel, d.i. 
es correspondirt unsern fiusseren Anschauungen etwas Wirkliches im 
Raume,” iii., 602 (1st ed.). 

2TIT., 600-601 ; cf. 603-604 ; iv., 84-85. 
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are not extended in space but are only successive in time, 
such as my thoughts and feelings or emotions, and then also 
allows them, in a wider sense, to cover objects extended in 
space, since these are also successive in time. There is here 
a doubleness in the use of terms within the field of experience 
itself, which Kant in no wise tries to avoid, but rather turns 
to his account. For now many of our empirical objects can 
be described both as outside us and as inside us. This use of 
language could easily be avoided by refraining from speaking 
of extended objects as objects “‘ outside me,”’ which expression 
is highly improper, because, so applied, it has no meaning 
whatever, since the ‘‘me” here spoken of is not an object 
extended in space (for by ‘‘me’’ Kant cannot be referring to 
my body), and things outside one another in space are not 
outside anything not in space (except transcendentally, which 
is a@ manner not now under consideration). But by using 
this expression aS synonymous with ‘‘ extended’ Kant does 
not make merely a confusion in the use of words. He makes 
also a confusion in thought, concerning the actual relation- 
ship of extended objects to the percipient subject. For he 
evidently has in mind the fact that objects extended in the 
one space the same for all men would be outside the spaces 
that are peculiar to individual persons, and therefore would 
be really outside me, as well transcendentally as empirically. 
Yet their transcendental outsideness he is able to ignore 
because of their empirical outsideness (their being extended 
in some space) and because of their empirical insideness 
(their being successive in time). And so by placing objects 
extended simply “‘in space,” indefinitely, also in me, he gets 
all the advantages of treating merely of objects ‘“‘in me,” 
—objects wholly within my power, of which I can have con- 
sciousness, and about which I can know everything there is to 
know, since nothing can be there but what I am conscious of 
as being there. Thus in the first edition of the Kritik, when 
trying to find a paralogism in the position of the so-called 
Empirical Idealists, there described as merely doubting the 
existence of outside things because of inability to prove it 
demonstratively, he maintained that no proof is needed - 
because we have direct consciousness of the existence of out- 
side things. Really the paralogism is in Kant’s own position. 
He is trying to make out that the Empirical Idealists were 
surreptitiously transforming their proper doubt (or admission 
of want of certainty) about the existence of things outside 
us transcendentally into an improper doubt about the 
existence of things outside us empirically (i.e. about the 
existence of merely extended objects or representations)— 
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which nobody has ever done. But he himself the while, in 
claiming that we have direct consciousness of empirically 
outside things in the sense merely of extended things (repre- 
sentations in us individually), is really also claiming that we 
have direct consciousness of extended things outside us 
universally, things only corresponding to the extended repre- 
sentations in us individually. But such things really are 
transcendentally outside us, although they are supposed to 
resemble our representations and are not taken to be things- 
in-themselves out of space altogether; for he is maintaining 
that they are in a space and in a consciousness—without, 
however, making it plain in what space or in whose con- 
sciousness they are. Then when he came to republish the 
Kritik he seems to have had an inkling of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of this reply, for he omitted it and substituted elsewhere 
an argument—the so-called Refutation of Idealism. Thus 
he now attempts to give a proof of what he before thought 
to need no proof. His argument is that my consciousness 
in general of things inside me (including extended represen- 
tations), or of myself, is an indication of the existence of 
extended things outside me, on the ground that my con- 
sciousness of the former, because of its positing something 
permanent in sense perception! which cannot be in me 
(although he finds it in space and puts space in me), would 
not be possible without the existence of the latter. And he 
now omits to notice even so much as the distinction he had 
noticed in the first edition, and speaks quite indefinitely of 
the “objects in space outside me”. He does not see, or 
does not want it to be seen, that either, if he is trying to 
prove the need of the existence merely of extended objects, 
the argument is useless, since of these we do have direct 
consciousness ; or, if he is trying to prove the existence of 
objects in a space outside me distinct from the space in me, 
objects of which I do not have direct consciousness, he might 
just as well have made this a proof of the existence of objects 
outside me indefinitely, that is, of objects admitted to be 
transcendental, since also here nothing is introduced into 
the argument to show that the outer objects must be in 
space. Where Kant attempted to prove this was in the 
First Analogy; and there what he aimed at proving was 
that there must be a ‘‘ substance in phenomenon,” a sub- 
stratum of all change which itself remains unchanged,— 
which substance indeed he took to be extended in space, 
the only argument for this being the general epistemo- 


? This rests on the Proof of the First Analogy. 
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logical argument, which is the characteristic of Kant’s 
“critical” philosophy, but which can be satisfied only 
by placing space as well as time in me, and therefore 
cannot properly be applied to a space outside me, except 
by confusing this with the space inside me.' In the 
Refutation, however, the reference to a “space outside 
me” is plain, with its necessary implication of a space out- 
side my space, since my space is in me. And here towards 
the end of the Analytik in the second edition this second 
account of Empirical Realism is employed throughout. This 
is an improvement upon the treatment in the first edition in 
the Dialektik, where the first account of Empirical Realism 
was the only one avowedly employed (i.e. in the argument or 
first assertion), though he ran off into the second whenever 
he could escape into it (in the conclusion or restatement).’ 


1The argument in the Refutation was directed at proving merely this: 
“ Also ist die Wahrnehmung dieses Beharrlichen [in der Wahrnehmung] 
nur durch ein Ding ausser mir und nicht durch die blose Vorstellung 
eines Dinges ausser mir méglich”; and the argument in the First 
Analogy only sought to prove that in the Gegenstiinde der Wahrnehmung 
(and consequently in the Dinge ausser mir) there must be something 
permanent, their substance. In both cases it is only by means of the 
confusion of taking Ding ausser mir as equivalent to Ding im Raume, or 
extended thing, and of placing it both in me and out of me, that the 
ultimate conclusion desired is reached. In earlier issues of MIND, Kant 
has been accused by Mr. Balfour of having in his Refutation confused 
“being in space” with “ being outside the mind and other than one of a 
series of conscious states,” vol. ili., no. 12 (1878), p. 498; and by the late 
Prof. Sidgwick, replying to a defence by Prof. Caird, of having confused 
“externality in space” and “externality to consciousness,” vol. iv., no. 
15 (1879), p. 410. But really in this passage Kant made no allusion at 
all (as he had done in the omitted passage in the first edition) to exter- 
nality to consciousness (of the things-in-themselves), and his confusion 
was between two kinds of externality in consciousness—between exter- 
nality in the sense of extension in space in me and externality in the 
sense of existence in a space outside me, and outside every one else, and 
yet, according to his doctrine, somehow in some one consciousness, and 
still empirical even to me, instead of transcendental (like that of things 
in themselves). Outer objects in this space, we shall presently see, are 
treated as intermediate between the extended objects (in this sense 
“outside me”) which are wholly in me (my extended modifications or 
representations), and the objects (not extended) which are wholly out- 
side me (the things-in-themselves). Without recognition of the threefold 
use of such terms as “object,” “outer,” and many others (two of the 
meanings being taken as empirical, although only one is wholly so), it is 
impossible to understand Kant, and to make one’s way through the 
maze of his verbiage. 

* The greater emphasis laid upon the second kind of Empirical Realism 
in the second edition was no doubt due to desire to avoid the criticism 
of “Idealism” (the eighth in our list) which had been brought against 
him after the publication of the first edition, as may be seen by consulting 
the intervening Prolegomena. 
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The other ambiguously used term which helps is the word 
“phenomenon”. This may mean both the appearance of a 
thing and the thing which appears. Thus my representa- 
tion, only in me, of a wall outside me, is an appearance or 
phenomenon of the wall outside me; but also the wall 
outside me may itself be called a phenomenon because it 
appears to me through the medium of its representation or 
appearance in me. Then because the wall outside me is a 
phenomenon in this one sense of the term, it is easy to take 
it as a phenomenon in the other sense, that is, as an appear- 
ance or representation of still another thing outside, which 
is the thing-in-itself. To be sure, this other thing could be 
treated in the same way, and so on without end. But in 
such sequences there is a tendency to be satisfied with three 
terms, which furnish a beginning, middle and end. Such is 
the use Kant makes of the word.!. The thing-in-itself and 
the representation he held resolutely apart. But between 
them he put a something which he called a phenomenon 
(and also even a representation), to which he gave the nature 
of both—that of the thing-in-itself by making it a distinct 
outside object, and that of the representation proper by 
treating it as the representation of something else and by 
putting it also in us. The intermediary character of the 
objects which Kant calls real phenomena, according to this 
one of his two ways of conceiving of empirically real things, 
calls for especial attention. Our individual worlds are wholly 
subjective, the world of things-in-themselves is wholly objec- 
tive, but this world of outside phenomena is both subjective 
and objective.? Again, the objects in our individual worlds 
have both the primary and the secondary qualities ; things- 
in-themselves, according to the Transcendental Idealism, 
have neither the primary nor the secondary qualities; but 
these outside phenomena in the one phenomenal world have 
the primary but not the secondary qualities.* And because 
of this intermediary nature of phenomena Kant was able, 


1The three are mentioned together in iv., 37: (1) “ Vorstellungen 
welche ihr [der Kérper] Einfluss auf unsere Sinnlichkeit uns verschafft ” ; 
(2) “Dinge, . . . denen wir die Benennung eines Kérpers geben, welches 
Wort also blos die Erscheinung . . . bedeutet”; (3) “jener unbekannte 
aber nichts desto weniger wirkliche Gegenstand ”’. 

2 Cf. iii., 74, where rain-drops are allowed, physically understood, to 
be things-in-themselves, 7.e. objective things, compared with the rain- 
bow (or with colours); but compared with the things-in-themselves 
proper, they are said to be only modifications in us, @.e. subjective. (See 
also 64.) 

3 Cf. the preceding, and see also iii., 63 n.; iv., 38; viii, 529 (Ueber die 
Fortschritle der Metaphysik). 
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whenever it pleased him, to treat them merely as represen- 
tations (as in the first account above given of Empirical 
Realism),! and then again to class them with the things-in- 
themselves as substances (or as containing substances), but 
with the distinction that they are ‘“‘ phenomenal substances ”’ 
(the last subjects of existence in space, forever enduring 
in time), while things-in-themselves are ‘‘ noumenal sub- 
stances” (the last subjects of being in general).2 Indeed he 
avows that he treats phenomena as having two sides, the one 
as the object-in-itself is considered, the other as its appear- 
ance in the subject is sought after ;* and, more generally, he 
proclaims his teaching to be that an object is to be taken in 
two meanings, as phenomenon or as thing-in-itself.* And thus 
treating phenomena as aspects of things-in-themselves, he 
puts phenomena in the place of things-in-themselves, and 
so is able, in physics, to get along without concerning him- 
self about the latter.° 

There is still another bit of equivocation that runs parallel 
with the ambiguity in the Empirical Realism, and abets it. 
This can hardly escape the attention of any one who follows 
the fortunes of the Analogies throughout the rest of Kant’s 
work after he has in the second book of the Analytik satisfac- 
torily to himself set them up as proved principles or laws of 
the understanding. In the Analytik itself was introduced the 
distinction between constitutive and regulative principles. 
Still, before coming to the practical philosophy, which deals 
with regulative principles only, we are given to understand 
that that distinction applied only in reference to intuition 
and that as regards experience (and consequently as regards 
the phenomenally real) they are, all of them, constitutive 
(ii., 448). Yet so quickly as in the very next part of the 
work, the Dialektik, the constitutive principles are frequently 
treated as nothing better than regulative principles, though 


1 H.g. “Erscheinungen, d.i. blose Vorstellungen,”’ iii., 346-347; and 
frequently so. 

2 IV., 394; less fully, iii, 215 n. For the epithets see iii., 234, cf. 170. 

SIII., 70; cf. 374.—Similarly in the case of the subject, he allows one 
and the same subject to be treated both as phenomenon and as thing-in- 
itself, iii., 375; iv., 92; v., 102, 120; vii., 453; viii., 530-531. 

4TIT., 23; cf 78.—Accordingly it was indifferent to him whether he 
said we are in our “outer sense ” affected by outside phenomena, through 
motion, cf. iv., 366, or by things-in-themselves, iii., 592; iv., 63, 66, 299; 
vi., 35, without motion, iii., 609. Generally, however, he said merely we 
are affected by objects, iii., 33, 55, cf. 82, ete. 

°“Tn allen Aufgaben, die im Felde der Erfahrung vorkommen, mégen, 
behandeln wir jene Erscheinungen [die iiusseren] als Gegenstiinde an sich 
selbst, ohne uns um den ersten Grund . . . zu bekiimmern,” iii., 612 ; 
and similarly 64, 234 ; viii., 538. 
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they are still also retained as constitutive. The second 
Analogy is the most important. This we find even con- 
verted into a “regulative principle of the reason,” to the 
effect that in the search after natural causes for any given phe- 
nomenon we can never stop at any first natural cause, but, 
however far back we go, must always regard the cause we 
reach as still an effect demanding search for a further cause 
(387). Yet, as originally enunciated in the Analytik, and as 
again repeated on the very next page after what has just 
been quoted, the second Analogy was a principle stating as a 
truth that every phenomenon has a preceding phenomenon 
for its cause. From this constitutive principle—for it cer- 
tainly is expressed constitutively—it follows analytically 
and apodictically that the series of preceding causes must 
be without a beginning, must be infinite,—and “ uneinge- 
schriinkt ’’ (388) and “‘ nirgend geendigt ” (389) Kant calls it, 
though he avoids the term ‘‘ unendlich ” except in connexion 
with the principle taken regulatively (as on 423). Now 
this constitutive principle, as thus established and held (taken 
to be true), fits in only with the second kind of Empirical 
Realism as above described, because it asserts that every 
phenomenon, hence also my first phenomenon, has a pre- 
ceding phenomenon for its cause; but my first phenomenon 
cannot have a preceding phenomenon in me for its cause, 
and its cause can only be a phenomenon outside me. Nor can 
its cause be supposed to be a phenomenon entirely in some- 
body else ; for that would be absurd in itself, and would break 
the alleged continuity in the series of actual causes. It 
would also involve the position that there never was a first 
man or first animal, but that the succession of living creatures 
has been from eternity ; which Kant repudiated (359-360). 
Then the only phenomenon causing my first phenomenon, 
or causing the first phenomenon in the first living and per- 
cipient being, must be a phenomenon simply as a phenomenon, 
in the One world,—or in the One consciousness. And the only 
place for the unlimited series of phenomena in the never- 
begun chain of events is the One phenomenal world in general, 
or the One consciousness. But if the first-described account 
of Empirical Realism be adhered to, then only can the regula- 
tive principle be held ; for this alone fits that theory, asserting 
as it does that so far as we go in the search after preceding 
causes so far we must regard the phenomenal reality as going, 
but not asserting that the phenomenal reality goes any farther 
—nor even that it goes so far. 
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III.—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS OF THE 
ATTENTION-PROCESS (III). 


By W. McDovuGatu. 


MuscuntaR ACTIVITY AS A FACTOR OF THE ATTENTION- 
PROCESS. 


THAT motor activities play a part of some importance in 
the attention-process is now pretty generally admitted, and 
this general statement needs no further proof. But I have 
to report in this section some observations that seem to afford 
more direct evidence of this influence than has yet been pro- 
duced and to throw some light upon the way in which this 
influence is exerted. Most of the experiments to be described 
in this and the following sections deal (1) with the phenome- 
non described by me in a former paper! and there called ‘ the 
complete fading of visual images’; (2) with the fadings and 
reappearances of after-images ; (3) with the alternations of 
colours and contours in the struggle of two different visual 
fields presented to the two eyes; (4) with the alternations of 
different modes of perception of ambiguous figures such as 
those reproduced in figures 7 and 8 on pages 482 and 483 
and in figure 2 of the first part of this paper.’ 

It will probably be said by any reader, who may have had 
the patience to follow my disquisition up to this point, that 
these phenomena, with the exception of those of the last 
group, have little or nothing to do with Attention. I will 
therefore indicate at once the general purpose of my observa- 
tions and the line of the argument that I found upon them. 
These four groups of phenomena have one striking feature 
in common, namely, that while the physical stimuli affecting 
the sense-organ remain unchanged or undergo only slow and 
gradual changes, the affections of consciousness to which 
they give rise undergo very marked and rapid changes. My 


1 Minp, No. 37. 2? MinD, No. 43, p. 335. 
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aim is therefore, in the first place, to show that the physio- 
logical changes underlying these abrupt changes of conscious- 
ness are essentially similar in character in all these groups of 
cases, for to do this is to justify the scheme of the physiological 
processes underlying the states and the movements of atten- 
tion that was outlined in part i. of this paper. Secondly, 
assuming the essential similarity of the physiological processes 
in all these varieties of phenomena, I have studied the simpler 
varieties because it seems probable that, if we can gain in- 
sight into the physiological processes in these simpler cases, 
we shall at the same time gain insight into those underlying 
the true states and movements of Attention, and in fact into 
the physiology of mental activity in general. I have studied 
especially the effects upon these allied processes (1) of activity 
of the muscles of the sense-organs, (2) of fatigue, (3) of re- 
enforcement by the idea (including under this vague phrase 
the effects of voluntary preperception or expectation), and 
(4) the evidences of reciprocal inhibitions. 

As regards the influence of activity of the eye-muscles 
upon the complete fading of a steadily fixated image, I 
have not been able to devise any form of experiment that 
will unfailingly demonstrate the effect, because it is im- 
possible altogether to avoid slight waverings of fixation 
save for very brief periods. I can only assert with a con- 
fidence drawn from a considerable experience that though 
complete fading may occur while both intrinsic and extrinsic 
eye-muscles are contracted as in convergence with accom- 
modation, yet it occurs far more readily when all the muscles 
are as far as possible relaxed and at rest. 

In the case of after-images the disturbing effects of waver- 
ings of fixation are absent, but in all other respects the 
conditions of the after-sensation are similar to those of the 
sensation itself (as I have endeavoured to prove!), namely 
a continuous excitation of nerve-endings in the retina by 
chemical substances. That after-images, besides undergoing 
changes of brightness and colour, are apt suddenly to dis- 
appear and reappear is a familiar fact and the causes of these 
changes have been discussed by many authors. It has been 
frequently asserted that movements of the eyeballs tend to 
cause disappearance of an after-image, and this is certainly 
true in the case of after-images projected upon surfaces that 
present any appreciable details of texture. Prof. Exner” 
argues that in such cases the disappearance of the after- 


image is due to the attention being diverted from it and 


1 Minp, vol. x. 2 Zeitschrift f. Psychologie, Bd. i., 8. 47. 
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reflexly or habitually drawn to those features of the visual 
field that move relatively to the retine, because those that 
are due to objects or stimuli residing wholly within the eye 
and moving with it, such as musce volitantes and after-images, 
have no value as signs of objective existences and are there- 
fore habitually neglected. This view of the matter is borne 
out by the fact that as one accustoms oneself to pay atten- 
tion to these appearances they assume a much more stable 
character. Herr Wirth! takes a similar view of the sudden 
comings and goings of after-images and argues that the chief 
determining influences are ‘ Apperceptive Momente ’. Prof. 
Hering * too maintains that the disappearance of a projected 
after-image on movement of the eyes is due to the attention 
being drawn to new features of the background, and he shows 
that when an after-image is observed in complete darkness 
eye-movements do not cause it to disappear, and that the 
more homogeneous the surface upon which an after-image 
is projected the less does the after-image tend to disappear 
on movement of the eyes. 

My own observations on the influence of the surface of 
projection are entirely in agreement with Prof. Hering’s, 
and it is therefore not necessary to describe them here, but 
in regard to the influence of eye-movements upon after- 
images I think we may go farther than Hering, and say 
that, so long as after-images are observed in total darkness, 
eye-movements not only do not tend to cause them to dis- 
appear, but tend rather to maintain them and to restore 
them to consciousness when they have disappeared. Lateral 
movements of the eyes in the dark will frequently cause the 
reappearance of an after-image, but the effect is feeble and 
inconstant. A movement of convergence with accommoda- 
tion exerts a much more powerful and unmistakable influence 
of this sort, and it is possible to restore an after-image 
several times by making repeated efforts of convergence, 
the after-image reappearing at each effort and persisting for 
some few seconds. I find that the form of after-image best 
suited for this kind of experiment is that last stage of the 
after-image of a bright light which appears, as noted in a 
previous paper,® as a fuzzy ill-defined grey or dull white, 
and which, as I there suggested (a suggestion which further 
experience has confirmed), is due to the apparatus for vision in 
a dim light (the rod-apparatus or Dunkel-Aparat of v. Kries). 


1 Philosoph. Stud., Bd. xvi. 
2 Von Graefe’s Archiven, Bd, xxxvii., and Zeitschrift f. Psychologie, Bd. i. 
3Mrxop, vol. x., p. 242. 
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But the following experiment demonstrates this ~¢-<:.‘ore- 
ing effect of activity of the eye-muscles more sati w_orily 
than the observation of a simple after-image, and at the 
same time it shows that the intrinsic muscles of the eye 
play the chief part. By two successive applications of 53, 
grain of atropine sulphate to the left eye I completely 
paralysed the ciliary muscle and the iris! I then held a 
ship of white; card (about 20 mm. by 50 mm.) in the path 











Fia. 4. 


of a ray of direct sunlight entering the dark room. [I first 
held it in the vertical position and fixated a point at the 
middle of the bright surface for 30” with the left eye alone, 
and then held it in the horizontal position and fixated the 
same point for 30” with the right eye alone. With head 
covered and eyes closed and in the primary position of 
rest I then observed the after-images. The two bright 
positive after-images struggle for predominance just like 





























Fig. 5. 


vertical and horizontal white strips combined in a stereo- 
scope, appearing alternately like figure 4, a and b, the 
vertical strip predominating on the whole because the larger 
pupil of the left eye has admitted the more light. On then 
making an effort of accommodation the horizontal after- 
image always predominates at once, usually to the total 
exclusion of the vertical after-image of the left eye, and 


‘The atropine paralyses the motor nerve-endings in the muscles, and 
so prevents impulses passing down the nerves from affecting the 
muscles. 
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continues to predominate so long as the accommodation of 
the right eye is maintained, so that save for momentary 
appearances of the whole of the vertical image, I see only 
images of the forms of figure 5, a and b. I have made many 
varieties of observations of this kind, using various patterns. 
of bright light (e.g., parallel bars of light forming a square 
area and presented in different positions successively to the 
two eyes), and always with similar results.! 

This observation seems to prove indisputably that con- 
traction of the intrinsic muscles of one eye sends up to the 
brain, presumably through afferent nerves of the muscles, an 
influence that directly re-enforces the activity of the cerebro- 
retinal tract of that eye, while it exerts no such effect upon 
the corresponding tract of the other eye, or exerts it in a minor 
degree only.” 

This re-enforcing effect of the activity of the intrinsic 
muscles of the eye may be demonstrated unmistakably in 
the case of direct visual sensations by studying the struggle 
of two visual fields of different colours. In studying the 
durations and rate of alternation of the states of consciousness 
during the struggle of two different visual fields and the 
changes of mode of apperception of ambiguous figures, it is 
necessary to make some objective record of the changes at the 
moment of their occurrence, because the general impression 
retained by the subject.as to the relative frequency and 
duration of the different states of consciousness is altogether 
unreliable. So far as I am aware, two observers only have 
attempted systematically to record such changes, namely Dr. | 
N. Lange? in the case of ambiguous figures, and Mr. Breese * 
in the case of the struggle of two different visual fields. Both 
these observers worked with two contact keys, the subject 
being instructed to press one key or the other according as 


1 This observation seems to me to afford the most conclusive evidence 
of the separateness of the visual cortical areas for the two eyes, a fact of 
great importance for the theory of vision, because as I have pointed out 
in a previous paper (MinD, vol. x., p. 222) it seems to present an insuper- 
able difficulty to the theory of “ Gegenfarben ”. 

2In the recently published Monograph Supplement (vol. iv.) of the 
Psychological Review, Mr. E. B. Holt describes experiments which seem 
to show that, during voluntary movements of the eyes, visual sensations 
are interrupted or inhibited for a brief moment. I find in my notebook 
the following note: “It is noteworthy that in all cases the re-enforcing 
effect of activity of the eye-muscles does not seem to manifest itself until 
an appreciable period after the beginning of the effort”. There is there- 
fore nothing contradictory in my observations to those of Mr. Holt. 

3 Phil. Stud., Bd. iv. 

4 Psycholog. Review, Monograph Supplement, No. 11, 1899. 
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one or other of two states of consciousness predominates. 
Now, I find that, in the case of myself and of several other 
subjects, the periods of complete predominance of one or 
other form do not make up the whole period of observation, 
but that between these periods there come others, in the case 
of two differently coloured fields, periods during which the 
two colours appear fused or mixed as irregular patches, and in 
the case of ambiguous figures, such as those of figure 6, periods 
during which the figure does not assume either of the dominant 
forms, but appears as a number of lines in one plane of which 
some may or may not group themselves in consciousness 
apart from the rest. It seems necessary therefore to use a 
form of apparatus that will enable the subject to register 
the duration of these intervening periods as well as of the 
periods of distinct dominance, and I have devised for this 
purpose the apparatus described in the note below.! 


1A brass cylinder 590 mm. in circumference is made to rotate on a 
horizontal axis by clockwork driven by a heavy weight. The motion 
is kept regular by a delicate pair of wind-sails and can be set to any 
required speed of a considerable range by adjusting the driving weight 
and the size of the wind-sails. For these experiments the speed was 
adjusted to give one complete rotation in 118 seconds, which means a 
translation of any point on the surface of the drum at the rate of 5 mm. 
per sec. The drum is sheathed in a sheet of smooth white paper of 
such a length that its two ends united by gummed slips do not quite 
meet, but leave exposed a slip of the brass cylinder about 4 mm. in 
breadth. The writing apparatus consists of a tubular glass pen or ink- 
holder drawn to a point capped with brass. This is clamped in a pen- 
holder which forms one arm of a two-armed lever, the other arm carrying 
an adjustable counterweight. The fulcrum of this lever consists of a 
piece of small brass tube about 20 mm. in length which slides smoothly 
upon a steel rod held by adjustable clamps in the horizontal position 
between two metal upright supports which are carried by a strong iron 
base-plate. This is placed so that the horizontal steel rod lies parallel 
to the surface of the drum and at such a distance that the point of the 
pen lies lightly upon the paper. As the drum rotates the pen then 
traces a continuous line and after each complete rotation it slips off the 
edge of the paper on to the narrow strip of exposed metal surface, and 
in so doing causes the drum to give out a bell-like note which signals to 
the operator the completion of the rotation. A second pair of uprights 
fixed in a separate base-plate carries a’ second horizontal steel rod on 
which also slides a short piece of brass tubing encased in india-rubber; 
this is the finger-piece. This second rod carrying the sliding finger-piece 
is placed parallel to the first and at any distance from it that is most 
convenient. Attached to one of the supports of the rod carrying the 
penholder is a small brass pulley, and a silk thread attached to the 
finger-piece is carried from it round this pulley and tied to the axis of the 
penholder. This sliding axis is also attached to the support of the other 
end of the rod on which it slides by a light india-rubber band. The 
range of movement of the finger-piece is limited to about 25 mm. by a 
pair of stops on the steel rod, and the length of the silk thread joining 
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In studying the struggle of two differently coloured visual 
fields with the aid of the apparatus described in the note I 
sit before a prism-stereoscope of the ordinary form, fixed in a 
horizontal position over an aperture in the window-shutter 
of the dark-room, the two fields being patches of light trans- 
mitted through coloured paper or gelatine, and I hold between 
the finger and thumb of the left hand the finger-piece of the 
apparatus described in the note. During complete predomin- 
ance of one coloured field I hold the finger-piece against one 
stop and on predominance of the other I slide it over and 
hold it against the other stop and when the two colour-fields 
appear fused or mixed in patches I hold it in a position mid- 
way between the stops. In this way a line of the form of 
figure 6 is traced on the paper and it constitutes a record of 
the number of changes of colour and of the duration of each 
phase of the struggle during the 118 secs. of rotation of the 
drum. 


Fic. 6. 


In this way I have made a considerable number of series 
of observations, but since I do not think that the average of 
the results of a large number of such series will give a truer 
picture than the records of a single one of the most satis- 
factory and representative series; I will present the record of 
one such series, merely stating that it 1s in harmony in all 
important points with the other records obtained in similar 
experiments. In this series the competing fields were two 
small squares (2 mm. wide but slightly magnified by the 
stereoscope), either one occupying the centre of a white 
square of about equal brightness and 10 mm. in width. 
These two fields were mounted on separate black cards, the 
light of the two square fields being transmitted through 
holes in the cards, and the rest-of the aperture in the shutter 


the two sliders is so adjusted that the finger-piece is held against the 
one stop by the tension of the rubber band. The pen-holder then 
accurately reproduces every sliding movement of the finger-piece be- 
tween its two stops, and the pen records these movements upon the 
moving paper. This apparatus is very simple and ‘constant in the work- 
ing, it involves neither electrical connexions nor smoked surfaces, both 
of which are apt to prove unmitigated nuisances, and it can easily be 
worked by the subject without the aid of an assistant. 
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being filled by the opaque cards; the two cards overlapped 
and the distance between the two coloured fields could be 
adjusted by sliding the one card behind the other. The 
white borders aid in maintaining perfect coincidence of the 
two coloured fields. The one square was orange, the other 
blue. Each observation lasted during one complete rotation 
of the drum, #.e., 118 seconds, and each was repeated with 
the cards transposed, so that in the one observation orange 
was presented to the left eye and blue to the right eye, and 
then in a second observation, under otherwise similar con- 
ditions, blue was presented to the left eye and orange to the 
right eye. The results of these parallel observations are 
presented side by side in the following table. The muscles 
for accommodation of lens and pupil of the left eye were 
completely paralysed through previous application of atro- 
pine, the right eye was normal. 

In the pairs of observations I., II. and ITI. the two fields 
were at such a distance apart that they appeared combined 
when the visual axes were approximately parallel. 


I, Passive. 
a. b. 
Left eye . . 140 = 36" 17 B = 20" 
Right eye. . 168 = 37" 290 = 45" 
N = 45" N = 53" 
II. Holding B. 
a. b. 
Left eye . . 260 =17" 17 B = 81" 
Right eye. . 27B= 62" 29 O = 29" 
N = 49" N = 58" 
III. Holding 0. 
a b. 
Left eye . - 220 = 45" 14B=11" 
Right eye. . 2038 = 16" 29 O = 59” 
N = 57" N = 48" 


In the case of the following pair of observations the two 
fields were 20 mm. nearer together than in preceding cases, 
so that their binocular combination involved a moderate 
degree of convergence of the two eyes. 


IV. Passive. 


a. b. 
Left eye . - WO= 8g" 9B= 9" 
Right eye. - 19B = 32" 24 O = 26” 
N = 78" N = 83” 


In this table ‘ Passive’ means that throughout the obser- 
vation my attitude was as far as possible that of a passive 
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spectator of the series of changes; ‘ Holding B’ means that 
I attempted to favour the predominance of the blue square 
by a voluntary effort, that 1s when the blue predominated I 
concentrated my attention upon it and when orange pre- 
dominated, or the two were fused to a neutral tone, I made 
efforts to recall the blue square. N in the table stands for 
the periods of neutral or mixed colour, and the figure stand- 
ing after N is the sum of these periods expressed in seconds 
during one rotation of the drum. The figure standing before 
O or B is the number of appearances of this colour during 
the rotation, and the figure standing after O or B is the sum 
of the periods of those appearances expressed in seconds. 
The latter are the significant figures, the number of appear- 
ances being of little importance. These figures appear at 
first sight somewhat chaotic but on consideration of them 
the following points appear very distinctly under equally 
favourable conditions. O tends to predominate over B, and 
this tendency is obscured in I. a and exaggerated in I. 4, 
because the field of the normal right eye is favoured, as 
against the field of the atropinised left eye, presumably 
through a slight activity of the intrinsic muscles of the 
normal eye. II. a and III. 6 show that a voluntary effort to 
favour the predominance of one colour-field is very successful 
when that colour is presented to the normal eye, the gain 
being 15” in the case of B and 14” in the case of O. II. 6 
and III. a show that the sensation excited in the retino- 
cerebral tract of the atropinised eye can also be favoured 
by voluntary effort but to a less degree than that excited in 
the normal eye, the gain being 11” and 9” for B and O re- 


spectively. IV. aand bd show that the effect of convergence , 


is twofold; firstly the neutral periods are much prolonged | 
at the expense of the’ periods of predominance of the pure | 


colours ; this effect must be ascribed to the activity of the 
extrinsic muscles of both eyes which, maintaining the con- 
vergence of both eyes, re-enforces or supports the excitement 


of both cerebro-retinal tracts. Secondly, the field of the | 


normal eye is favoured relatively to that of the atropinised | 


eye and to a greater extent than when the visual axes are 
parallel ; this must be due to the increased activity of the 
intrinsic muscles of the normal eye that accompanies con- 
vergence. 

I will quote. briefly the similar results of one other series 
of observations made by a different method. This series 
too was one of several made by the same method and giving 
similar results. 

A plate of milk-glass, 3 cm. square, let into window-shutter 

31 
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of the dark room, was lit by an evenly grey sky. The centre 
of this bright square was fixated by both eyes at a distance 
of 50cm. The left eye was completely atropinised, the right 
eye was normal, and an artificial pupil of 2 mm. diameter 
was worn before either eye. Then with a blue glass before 
the left eye and a red glass before the right eye a record 
of the struggle of the blue and red fields was made with 
the help of the apparatus described above. The resulting 
figures were : 





Sum of B periods = 21” (left eye) 
¥ eric. = 33" (right eye) 


and on repeating— 


Sum of B periods = 19” (left eye) 
= 26" (right eye). 


” 


Then with the glasses transposed, i.e. with red glass before 
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iG. 7. 


the left eye and blue glass before the right eye, the figures 


were :-— 
8” (left eye) 


Sum of R periods 
37” (right eye) 


and on repeating— 
Sum of R periods 
B 


” ” 


i il 


7" (left eye) 
41" (right eye). 

The asymetrical character of the figures is due to the 
tendency of the blue field to predominate under equally 
favourable conditions, but in spite of this the re-enforcement 
by activity of the intrinsic muscles of the normal eye is very 
clearly marked. w ° 

These observations seem to prove in a more direct and 
conclusive manner than any others with which I am ac- 
quainted two important points, (1) that the whole cerebro- 


retinal tract in which colour-sensations are excited is double, 


i.e., that the tract of either eye is separate and distinct ‘from 





Gaieniciee 
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that of the other eye; (2) that the excitement of the tract 
of either eye is directly and powerfully re-enforced during 
activity of the intrinsic muscles of the eye through impulses 
carried up to the brain by afferent nerves from those muscles. 

The effects of contractions of the eye-muscles in deter- 
mining the modes of ambiguous figures are well known. 
Prof. Titchener points out} that in the case of the staircase- 
figure reproduced in figure 7, a movement of the point of 
fixation of the eyes from 6 to a favours predominance of the 
step-mode, while movement from a to 6 favours the broken- 
wall mode of perception. I find that it is possible after a 
little practice to associate the reverse change with either 
of these movements, nevertheless it remains true that the 


























Fig. 8. 


changes occur most readily in association with movements 
of the directions pointed out by Titchener. 

Prof. Leob? has pointed out the influence of movements 
of accommodation in determining the mode of perception of 
such figures as Necker’s cube (fig. 8). If one of the central 
angles, a or 8, is fixated with one eye only, and then accom- 
modation be slightly increased, that angle tends to appear 
convex and as the nearest point of the obliquely lying cube ; 
and if then accommodation be a little relaxed, the angle 
fixated suddenly recedes and appears as a concave solid angle 
and the farthest point of the cube. These movements of 
accommodation render these changes of the mode of per- 
ception easy and are, as it were, natural to them, but I shall 
have occasion in a later section to point out that they are by 


1 Experimental Psychology, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 312. 
* Pfliiger’s Arch., Bd. xl. 
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no means indissolubly associated with, or necessary to, the 
voluntary determination of the changes. 

The influence of eye-movements on the mode of per- 
ception of such objects as figure 2 is very marked. It may 
be studied most conveniently and in its purest form in the 
after-images of such figures. When a clear after-image of 
figure 2 is obtained (in positive and negative after-images the 
effects are alike) movements of the eyes along the direction 
of any one of the three possible linear groupings greatly 
facilitate the appearance of that grouping, and by such 
movements the three linear groupings or any two of them 
may be made to alternate with one another regularly, or one 
grouping may be made to persist to the exclusion of all others 
for several seconds. 

We may note lastly in this connexion that activity of the 
eye-muscles favours the return to consciousness of the primary 
memory-image ; as Prof. Ward! writes, after a momentary 
glance at an object, ‘‘ the object is imaged for a moment very 
vividly and distinctly, and can be so recovered several times 
in succession by an effort of attention. Such reinstatement 
is materially helped by rapidly opening and closing the eyes, ° 
or by suddenly moving them in any way.” And he adds, 
‘In this respect a primary memory-image resembles an 
after-sensation, which can be repeatedly revived in this 
manner when it would otherwise have disappeared ” 

My own experience bears out this statement entirely, and 
I would only add that the movement that has the most 
marked effect of this kind is a moyement of convergence 
with accommodation. 

I turn now to the consideration of the physiological ad- 
justments in virtue of which the muscular ‘activities are able 
to produce these effects. In this connexion I have no novel 
suggestion to make. I would merely attempt to render a 
little more definite and concrete the view of the process 
adopted by Dr. Maudsley, by Profs. Wundt, Ribot, James 
and others. This view may be stated shortly in Ribot’s 
words: ‘“‘As a motor organ the brain plays a complex réle. 
In the first place, it inaugurates the movements that accom- 
pany perceptions, images or ideas; afterwards, these move- 
ments, which frequently are intense, return to the brain by 
way of the muscular sense as sensations of movement ; the 
latter increase the quantity of available energy,? which on 

1 Art. “Psychology,” Encyclop. Brit., p. 59. 

2 We see here that Ribot uses the conception of a common store of free 
energy in the afferent side of the nervous system, in much the same way 
as I have used it above. 
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the one hand serves to maintain or to reinforce conscious- 
ness, and, on the other, returns to its original starting-point 
in the form of a fresh movement.’’! Allowing for a certain 
looseness of the phrasing, this sentence seems to me to 
represent the process correctly. Ribot distinguishes two 
parts of the effect produced by the inflow of neurin by 
the nerves of the muscular sense, (1) part of it at once 
re-enters the motor tract to maintain the contraction ; 
(2) part serves to re-enforce consciousness. The former pro- 
cess, the return of the excitement to the motor tract, implies 
the existence of the ‘ motor circlé’ as it has been called by 
James. The principle of the motor circle is now pretty well 
established as obtaining very generally, if not universally, 
throughout the cord and subcortical levels. It may be 
schematically represented as follows (fig. 9): A stimulus at 
~§ excites the sensory neurone a, which discharges through 
a central neurone 6 into motor neurone c, thus bringing 
about a reflex contraction of some muscle m ; the contrac- 
tion of the muscle stimulates its afferent neurone d, and 
this then discharges into the central neurone 8, and so re- 
enforces the excitement of this reflex path and maintains the 
contraction.” And this arrangement seems to be repeated 
in the second or sensory-reflex level, for, as Ebbinghaus puts 
it,?> ‘“‘ Those parts of the cerebral cortex, which centrifugally 
are connected with the cells of origin of a particular move- 
ment-complex in the subcortical centres, contain also the 
end-station for the kinesthetic excitations arising from the 
execution of just this movement and passing centripetally to 
the cortex”. So that this path (k in fig. 9) in the Rolandic 
cortex, whose activity determines the sensation of movement, 
constitutes a loop upon the motor-circle, leading off from the 
afferent neurone d, and returning to the motor neurone c of 
that circle. 

The motor effects of a sensory, say a visual, stimulus thus 
tend to maintain themselves and the corresponding kines- 
thetic sensation by a circular activity, and they also support 
and maintain sensation in general by contributing to the influx 
of neurin to the afferent side of the nervous system. They 
do not however re-enforce in this way all sensations equally, 


1 Psychology of Attention, p. 20. 

? For the evidence of the prevalence of this arrangement see Chaveau, 
“On the Sensorimotor Nerve-circuit of Muscles,” Brain, vol. xiv. ; Sher- 
rington, Marshall Hall Address, 1899, ‘The Spinal Animal,’ Medico- 
Chirurgical Trans., vol. lxxxii.; James, Princ. of Psychology, vol. ii., 
p. 5838. 

* Grundziige d. Psychologie, Bd. i., S. 692. 
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but chiefly those of the sense organ whose excitement has 
initiated these motor effects, for, as we have seen above in 
the case of the two eyes, the afferent influx from the intrinsic 
muscles of one eye re-enforces the sensations of that eye much 
more strongly than those of the other eye. We must assume 
then that the afferent tract from the intrinsic muscles of 





either eye is specially connected with the tract leading from 
the retina of that eye, so that the excitation process initiated 
in it by contraction of the muscles discharges not only 
through the motor-circle but in part through the retino- 
cerebral tract, augmenting in the latter the excitement which 
is directly due to the visual stimulus. How exactly the two 
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tracts are connected, whether on the afferent side, as 
seems probable, or only on the motor side, we cannot yet 
say. 

But the contractions of the muscles of one eye, not only 
re-enforce the visual sensations of that eye and in so doing 
tend to make those sensations the objects of Attention, they 
exert a still more complex effect,’ for, as we have seen in 
studying figure 2 and the other ambiguous figures, the con- 
tractions tend to determine one or other mode of Attention 
to the sensations according to the character of the contrac- 
tions and the kinesthetic impressions initiated by them. 
And the relation is a reciprocal one, each mode of Attention 
to figure 2 tends to determine a certain mode of activity of 
the eye-muscles and this mode of activity of the eye-muscles, 
when otherwise determined (accidentally or voluntarily), tends 
to bring about that particular mode of Attention.) Here the 
central connexions between the kinesthetic and’ the visual 
tracts are still more intricate and complex than in the case of 
simple re-enforcement of sensation, and it would be premature 
to attempt to define them otherwise than very roughly and 
in general terms. Let us take the case of the perception of 
figure 2 as horizontal rows of discs. The upper-level path, 
whose excitement converts the undiscriminated sensation 
of patches of light into the perception of patches regularly 
grouped in horizontal rows, is a path leading from the visual 
cortex to the Rolandic or kinesthetic cortex and there making 
connexion with a group of neurones whose excitement deter- 
mines a to and fro movement of the eyes in the horizontal 
direction. If, on glancing at figure 2, I see it at once as hori- 
zontal rows of discs, it is because the sensory excitation dis- 
charges in part at once through this upper-level path. If, on 
the other hand, I voluntarily move my eyes to and fro hori- 
zontally and so determine the onset of this mode of Attention 
the order of events is as follows,—I call up the kinesthetic 
idea of lateral movements, which, physiologically expressed, 
is to excite the group of neurones of the kinesthetic cortex 
which lead to the subcortical centres for lateral movements ; 
and these neurones are the paths of efferent discharge of 
that upper-level path which comes from the visual cortex ; 
their excitement therefore throws open this path by lowering 
the resistance of its efferent outlet, and the excitation-process 
of the visual.cortex then discharges in part through it to the 
kinesthetic neurones. For each mode of perception of figure 
2 we must assume an upper-level path of this kind, a path 
leading from the visual cortex to a group of kinesthetic 
neurones whose excitement issues through the motor neu- 
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rones that bring about the corresponding eye-movement and 
which are in turn excited by such eye-movements. 

In some such way as this we must seek to explain the 
effects of motor-activities in determining the mode of atten- 
tion. In the following section I propose to bring forward 
experimental evidence that the motor-effects or accompani- 
ments of sensory perception have not that predominant or 
exclusive importance with which they have been credited by 
several authors. 














IV.—THE DISJUNCTIVE JUDGMENT. 
By G. R. T. Ross. 


‘THE main object of this paper is to try to determine the 
import of the disjunctive judgment and to find out the exact 
place which it occupies in the connected whole of logical 
thought. 

The point which I wish to raise first is as to the question 
of the exclusiveness of the judgment. I wish to bring up 
certain arguments to combat the theory held by Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Bosanquet when they declare that in the disjunctive 
judgment (A is either B or C), properly interpreted, the 
alternatives B and C are exclusive of each other. It is my 
intention rather to uphold the view of Mr. Keynes, who is 
quite as sure that the common proposition with ‘either’ is 
merely an alternative judgment and that B and C do not, 
according to the mere form of the thought, necessarily ex- 
clude each other. It seems to me that there are several 
considerations based on common logical usages which go to 
show that Mr. Keynes is right. 

Mr. Bradley (Principles of Logic, p. 124) allows that the 
form of words ‘‘ A is either B or C”’ may sometimes be used 
when we do not wish to deny that A may be both B and C, 
but he declares that, when using this expression, we leave 
out of sight the contingency that A may be both B and C, 
and finally asserts that, in such cases, our language is 
slovenly, implying that if we wished to be accurate we 
should say ‘‘ A is either B or C or both B and C’’—all the 
alternatives being exclusive. We might criticise this con- 
clusion and ask how it is that B C can be exclusive of B and 
C when as a matter of fact it includes them. 

If alternatives are necessarily exclusive of each other we 
shall have to make our judgment still more pedantic and 
say ‘‘ A is either B alone or C alone or both B and C’’—‘‘ He 
is either merely a fool or merely a rogue or both a fool and a 
rogue’. The mere fact that in order to make our disjunction 
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exclusive we have to prefix ‘‘merely”’ to the terms, should 
indicate that naturally it is not exclusive. 

It is, of course, matter of fact that, when we use the 
judgment symbolised by ‘‘A is either B or C,” very fre- 
quently B and C are exclusive, but what I wish to maintain 
is that this is owing to the nature of those terms, and is not 
to be inferred from the form of the judgment. When we make 
a disjunction, we, more often than not, divide a genus into 
its species, and of course co-ordinate species are mutually 
exclusive; they would not be species unless they were 
exclusive, but frequently the predicate concepts are not of 
species but of attributes not known to be specific, and then 
we cannot say that they are exclusive of each other. 

No doubt one of the aims of science is to divide genera 
into mutually exclusive species, just as it is to find a rela- 
tion between subject and predicate in virtue of which we can 
say not only “ All 8 is P ” but “‘ All P is 8,” ae. to attain 
to the predication of property. Now, though in many cases. 
when we assert that ‘‘ All S is P” we know that ‘‘ All P is 
S,” no one maintains that we can infer from the form of 
the judgment that this is so. But, if logicians like Mr. 
Bradley consistently applied the principle they adopt in 
interpreting the disjunctive judgment, they would have to 
assert that the universal affirmative, properly employed, is. 
simply convertible. 

So much for the argument from consistency, but there are 
other considerations which go to show how inexpedient it is 
to treat the disjunctive judgment as necessarily exclusive. 

It is generally admitted that the force of a disjunction 
can be partially rendered by hypotheticals. The hypothet- 
icals do not exhaust its content, for disjunctive judgment is 
the union of hypotheticals upon a categoric basis. “A is 
either B or C”’ means that A is positively related to X the 
underlying identity of both B and C. Though our alter- 
natives be B and not-B, the mere nomen indefinitum (in which 
case the disjunction is a priori, merely a particular instance 
of the law of excluded middle, and can be made, whatever 
the concept symbolised by B), there is still, I suppose, the 
underlying identity of Being, the X which pervades both 

3 and not-B. 

But commonly B and not-B are merely contradictories 
within a genus or limited ‘‘ Universe of Discourse”. In such 
a case the alternatives are more properly symbolised by 6 x 
and b’ x as, for example, in this instance “‘ triangles are either 
right-angled or not right-angled”’. The categorical assump- 
tion at the basis of this disjunction is that the triangle has 
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angles. But in this and all similar examples the disjunction 
proper, the relation asserted between the two predicate 
terms, is derived a priori, that is to say, it is deduced not 
from some principle peculiar to the science with which we 
are dealing, but from one of the xcowa a&iwpata common to 
all thought, in fact, in this case—disjunction—the law of 
excluded middle. When we say that triangles are either 
right-angled or not we are simply giving an instance of the 
principium exclusi tertii, which could be equally well illustrated 
by the predication of any other attribute appropriate to the 
science in question and its contradictory. 

Now the hypotheticals into which it is claimed by the 
exclusivist theory that a disjunction can be analysed are 
‘“‘Tf A (which is assumed to be X) is not b it is c”’ (categori- 
cally, ‘“ All not-b! is c=0b' ac’’) together with its equi- 
valent, ‘If A is not ¢ it is b,” together with the other 
geometrically converse non-inferable hypothetical, “If A is 
b it is not c” (categorically ‘No bis c=bec”). The 
first hypothetical shows that the disjunction is exhaustive, 
the second that it is exclusive. 

But in the case we were discussing, that of a priori dis- 
junction, the alternatives are given as band }’. So that our 
statement is analysable into the two jejune truths “ All not- 
bis '=b' a b'” and “No bis b'=No bd is not-b”. Obvi- 
ously if the terms of our disjunction are given as 6 and By, 
i.c., & positive concept and its corresponding nomen inde- 


finitum (which, though it be restricted in range, is still 


indefinite as containing a possible endless internal plurality), 
then our judgment is both exhaustive and exclusive. But 
such a judgment is of no importance in itself and finds no 
place in the science within which the subject of predication 
lies. It isan empty truth and we do not get real disjunction 


1T hope my symbols may not be misunderstood. Strictly the cate- 
gorical judgments which should represent “A is either or ¢”’ are “ All 
A which is not bis ¢” and (on the exclusivist theory) “ No A which is b is 
c,” or perhaps “All A (agreed to be X) which is not } is c” and the 
corresponding negative. But for brevity the reference to the trokeipevov 
A or AX may be left out, as it is, soto speak, a common factor in all the 
judgments and does not enter specially into our further reasoning. 
That part of the content of thought through synthesis with which fresh de- 
terminations are added to the subject is represented by the concepts b 
and ¢. 

N.B. The symbols a and e refer nowhere to terms, but indicate the 
quantity and quality of the judgment asin Mr. Keynes’s scheme. The 
symbols 8S and P which in his scheme represent the terms are inadmis- 
sible here, as the alternatives b and ¢ are generally viewed equally as 
subjects (S) when viewed as subjects, and equally as attributes (P) 
when viewed as attributes. 
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until the alternative terms both stand for positive concepts, 
until we know what we mean by 0’ (in our illustration acute 
and obtuse angled), in which case our judgment is better 
symbolised by ‘A is either B or C”’ than by ‘A is either 
Bord”. 

We have then to interpret what we mean by a real dis- 
junction, one in which C is not by definition not-B. It is 
still apparent in those disjunctions that a categorical basis 
is assumed. When we say such and such a kind of flower 
blooms either in spring or in autumn, “blooms” is the 
predicate categorically asserted, and when we declare that 
some one is either a fool or a rogue, objectionable person is 
probably the basal quality common to both. 

Now there are three possible suppositions as to the rela- 
tion between 6 and a in real disjunctions. 

(1) That both propositions hold, both “If A is not 6 it is 

” and “If A is b it is not c” (b’ac + bec). This is the 
exclusivit theory and its supporters point to such judgments 

s “lines are either straight or curved,’ ‘organ pipes are 
perth closed or open”’ in seeking evidences for their plea. 
The special type of such judgments as those last quoted, 
where it is apparent that both the independent assertions 
S’aP and SeP are true, will be investigated later on. 

(2) Then there is the possibility that b and c may be 
exclusive but need not between them exhaust the whole of 
the proximate genus, e.g., dog and wolf do not exhaust the 
Canide. Such a statement, however, is not a disjunction. 
Logicians are quite clear that the disjunctive judgment is at 
least exhaustive, that all not-b is c. If I say—‘‘ this species 
of fish is found either in lakes or rivers,’ when I know that 
it is found also in the ocean, I make a misleading statement. 

(3) There is lastly the possibility that 6 and c may be 
merely alternatives not mutually exclusive, as, e.g., fool and 
rogue. Now if the first possibility is true and both the 
hypotheticals “If A isnot 6 itisc’’ and “If A is dit is not 
c”’ are to be found in the disjunction, it will follow that ‘A 
is either B or C” and “A is either not B or not C” mean 
exactly the same thing; for the former is equivalent to— 
“Tf A is not dit isc” ‘and “Tf Ais bit is notc”’ (all not b 
is c + no b isc) and the second becomes ‘‘If A is not not-b 
it is not c” and “If A is not-b it is not not-c ’’; these 
simplified come to—‘ If Ais } it is not C” and “If A is not 
d it is c”’—exactly the same pair of propositions as the other 
disjunction yielded. 

This result can be shown in another way. According to 
the theory of complete exclusion both the modus tollendo 
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ponens and the modus ponendo tollens in the disjunctive syllo- 
gism are valid. But whether the major premiss be “A is 
either B or C”’ or “A is either not B or not C,” we can by 
applying the same minor premisses get the same conclusion. 


(1) A is either B or C (2) A is either B or C 
A is not B Ais B 
— AisC ~ is A is not C 
(1) A is either not B or not C (2) A is either not B or not C 
A is not B Ais B 
. =o . AisnotC | 


But surely it is clear that when we say “‘A is either B or 
C”’ we do not mean the same thing as ‘‘ A is either not B or 
not C” and vice versa. If some one tells us he has seen a 
ghost, we may declare that he is either not sane or not 
telling what he believes to be the truth. But it would be 
rather perplexing for the person who uttered this to be 
assured that from his assertion could be inferred the other— 
that the ghost-seer was either sane or truthful. While 
admitting that sanity and truthfulness in a ghost-seer are 
exclusive of each other he would not desire to make any 
disjunction between these qualities. He means that no 
person who asserts that he has seen and talked with a ghost 
and is sane, is truthful, but not that all such who are insane 
are truthful. Many people may be neither sane nor truthful. 

(Note.—Diagrams to represent the three possible cases of 
relation of b and ¢. 


(1) —t, b'ac + bec both true. 

(2) O=e+ 6, bec alone true. 
(wp 

(3) ne b'ac alone true. 


The above example is illustrated by (2) if 6 and ¢ are taken 
to represent ‘truthful’ and ‘sane’ respectively. The dis- 
junction is exhaustive between b’ and c’, for all not 6’ is ¢’ = 
all b is c' = no bisc.) 

Again, since on the exclusive interpretation of disjunction 
‘A is either B or C” and “A is either not B or not C”’ are 
equivalent expressions, it will be impossible to commit the 
fallacy of denial of the antecedent or affirmation of the 
consequent in dilemma. 
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The formula for a simple dilemma is :— 


If Ais Bit is D 

and if AisC itis D 

But A is either B or C 
Ais D 


But as alternatives are exclusive, A is either not B or not 
C will be eqivalent to A is either B or C. 

If we take as an example of a minor premiss in a dilemma 
the statement which we find in Jevons (Elementary Lessons, 
p. 168) as conclusion of a destructive dilemma, that a person 
who speaks irreverently of Scripture is either not wise or not 
good and add as a major that we should cherish the company 
of one who is either wise or good, then on the theory of the 
equivalence of positive and negative disjunctions we should 
have to conclude that we should cherish the company of 
one who speaks irreverently of Scripture ! 

To avoid this result, those who hold to the position that a 
disjunctive judgment should express complete exclusion 
would have to maintain that the above negative disjunctions 
are carelessly worded; but, as has been pointed out before, 
no amendment would be satisfactory that stopped short of 
the very far-fetched formula: ‘ He is either merely not wise 
or merely not good or neither wise nor good’. 

But it is quite unnecessary to adopt a form of words so 
remote from ordinary expression, for it can be shown that 
the disjunction serves all logical purposes (except indeed the 
establishment of a conclusion by the disputed modus ponendo 
tollens which will be discussed later on) if we interpret it as 
merely exhaustive without necessarily being exclusive, i.e., 
‘If A is not 6 it is c’ is the only hypothetical necessarily 
implied in disjunction. 

The minor premiss of a dilemma is always a disjunction, 
but this disjunction enters the argument only so far as it is 
exhaustive; furthermore, however we interpret the minor 
premiss, whether as exhaustive only or both exclusive and 
exhaustive, the conclusion of the argument, when disjunc- 
tive, is proved only in so far as it is exhaustive, never as 
exclusive. 

Since hypothetical and disjunctive reasoning is true only 
in so far as it obeys the canons which were formulated first 
of all for the categorical syllogism, and since reasoning is 
perhaps clearest when reduced to that type, I propose to 
prove my last assertions by an analysis of a dilemma which 
reduces it to its categorical elements. 
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The simplest and normal type of complex constructive 
dilemma is :— 


If A is Bit is D = all disd = bad 
If A is C it is F = all cis f = caf 
A is either B or C = if A is not bit is C = bac (+if Ais b 
it is not ¢ = bec) 
A is either D or F = if A is not d it is f = daf 


It will be shown that from the given premisses the con- 
clusion cannot be made to yield if A is d it is not f = def. 
From the various premisses shown above we have to elicit a 
conclusion showing a relation between d and f. Take the 
minor b’ac; this gives by immediate inference cab, which 
combined with the first limb of the major, bad, gives as con- 
clusion c’ad : 

bad 
bac = cab 
cad 
Similarly b’ac and caf give baf. Again cad = d'ac + caf 
give d'af, i.e., all not d is f = if A is not d it is f; which is the 
same as ‘A is either D or F,’ interpreted only exhaustively. 

And it can be easily seen that, however we interpret the 
minor, it is impossible to reach the conclusion def = no d is 
f; for bec with bad will yield no universal conclusion, nor 
will it do any better when taken along with caf. Hence, as 
there is no other available premiss, there is no way of reach- 
ing the conclusion def, which we should have to do if ‘ A is 
either D or F’ were exclusive. 

A man at the top of a burning house may reason thus, ‘ If 
I jump from the window I shall break my leg and if I do not 
I shall be burned to death’. Between jumping and not 
jumping there is no middle course. These two alternatives 
exclude one another and exhaust all the possibilities (it is a 
case of a priori disjunction), but though the minor premiss 
is, in this case, both exhaustive and exclusive, the conclusion 
cannot be held to be so. It is—‘‘I must either get my leg 
broken or be burned to death”. But this can only be held to 
mean—‘‘If I do not face the certainty of getting my leg 
broken I shall be burned to death ”—and its equivalent—“‘ If I 
escape death by burning it will be only at the cost of a 
broken leg”. But the unfortunate man cannot be sure that 
the accident to his limb will procure him safety from burn- 
ing (he might be scorched fatally even though he took the 
leap); nor can he promise himself that he will not break his 
leg before the flames consume him. It is obvious then that 
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the disjunctive judgment as used in dilemma is exhaustive 


only and not exclusive. 

Now it is in this form of argument, I submit, that 
disjunction is most commonly employed. No doubt the 
dilemma is very frequently dialectical (in the Aristotelian 
sense) for the reason that an exhaustive minor premiss of 
the type All not-d is cis hard to substantiate even when b 
and not-b fall within a limited genus z and are not logical 
contradictories which between them exhaust all reality like 
S and not-S. ‘All non-parallel straight lines meet” is an 
example of a proposition of the kind which is immediate and 
does not require proof. (It may be called axiomatic but yet 
it is not a priori in the sense of being drawn from a principle 
superior to the science of Geometry itself; it is a peculiar 
immediate principle of that science.) 

But it is very difficult to deduce a judgment of this kind. 
Generally speaking it is impossible to be sure that we have 
exhaustively divided a genus unless the fundamentum divisionis 
itself contain distinctions which can be exhaustively enu- 
merated, ¢.g., we can divide hawks into long- and short-winged, 
or organ pipes into closed and open, when those two distinc- 
tions, while contradictory to each other, are both positive and 
exhaust the possibilities as to the relation between the end of 
the pipe and the outside air. 

Again, when the minor premiss of a dilemma is exhaustive 
either immediately or as a result of proof, then in those 
circumstances it is common for one or other of the limbs of 
the major premiss to be false or at least not to be a necessary 
truth. 

For example our man in the burning house says that if 
he does not jump he is sure to perish by burning, but this 
being a predication concerning a finite individual is con- 
tingent ; 1t can only be a statement of probability. 

Though the dilemma is thus chiefly employed in ‘ dialectic’ 
and many logicians almost omit to mention it on this account, 
still it is one of the chief arguments in which the disjunctive 
judgment is employed. 

Apart from this, the proper place of disjunction in science 
is in division, which is not proof, but practically a special 
Hé0000s by itself. Any attempt to discover the properties of 
an object by dvaipeois involves a begging of the question at 
each step in the division. 

For example, if one begins by dividing all reality by 
dichotomy and at length arrives at a genus A opposed to 
not-A which again falls into divisions B and C, then if we 
independently know that the object of which we are treating 
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is not B we can say it is C, but only if we have already sub- 
sumed this particular thing under A; the proof must always 
rest on this assumption. This is one way of stating the 
objections to the value of the disjunctive syllogism. Mr. 
Bosanquet has indeed gone so far as to assert that the dis- 
junctive syllogism is no inference, but that the whole of the 
inference is contained in the major premiss—the disjunctive 
judgment which is itself an inference. This is surely mis- 
leading, and I shall try to show that the disjunctive syllogism 
has a certain limited value in science but that the value of 
the inference lies wholly in the modus tollendo ponens. 

The judgment which we are here considering may be, for 
want of a better name, styled the divisive disjunction. In 
matters of empirical knowledge it is, as Sigwart (Logic, 1., 
p. 230, Eng. Trans.) points out, preceded by the divisive 
judgment—‘ Some A is B and some A is C’. Both predi- 
cates are considered as actual or realisable. 

It is what Mr. Keynes (Formal Logic, p. 232, third edition) 
refuses to regard as a true alternative, but merely an “ alter- 
native synthesis of terms”. Mr. Bosanquet however (Logic, 
i., p. 345) thinks it to be the ‘ true or ideal disjunction ” ; 
it 1s a “‘ generic judgment whose content is developed or 
interrelated by the aid of hypotheticals ”’. 

It is, of course, different from the ‘disjunction of ignor- 
ance’. We may have judgment of both types about the 
same subject. Thus we may say ‘ The triangle is either 
equilateral, isosceles or scalene ’—a true divisive disjunction 
—and again, ‘the triangle is either an arbitrary fiction of 
the imagination or an objective determination of reality’. 
In divisive disjunctions the subject is used distributively or 
as a system of interrelated parts or functions; in disjunc- 
tions of ignorance, on the other hand, the subject is viewed 
non-distributively, t.e., as an individual in the strict sense. 
If ‘the signal light is either red or green’ is not a disjunction 
of ignorance, it must be a predication about the functions of 
the signal light and tell us that sometimes it shines green 
and at other times red. 

Now Mr. Bosanquet’s objection to the disjunctive syl- 
logism is that the minor premiss adds no content to the 
disjunctive major. But is this so? Surely we can specify 
in the minor under what conditions the signal shows either 
red or green. We may say ‘“‘ With the lever in the cabin so, 
the signal cannot be green, hence it is red”’. 

Or again, if our subject be a genus ‘ A,’ we may say, ‘ All 
A is either B or C,’ but in the minor we are not limited to 
this ‘A’ as a subject; surely we may specify our subject 
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and say species a is not B and hence it is C. The assump- 
tion came in, as we saw, in ranking species a under A; the 
dvaipecis is presupposed, but apart from this there is genuine 
inference. What we have done is to limit our discussion to 
the genus or universe of discourse marked by A, but within 
this there is a genuine synthesis of content, a with c, and 
it is a mediated synthesis; hence it is, so far, a genuine 
inference, 

The divisive disjunction is used chiefly perhaps in classi- 
fication. Now classification depends upon the mutual ex- 
clusiveness of species, and the distinction of species in a 
genus depends, I shall try to show, on certain indemonstrable 
negations. If our disjunction is used in classification then 
the modus ponendo tollens is valid (though a priori and pro- 
ducing no conclusion in itself valuable), but a divisive judg- 
ment need not be one of classification, and hence may not 
permit of the employment of the modus ponendo tollens. I 
shall give an example of this latter class and try to show 
how such a judgment passes into a classificatory disjunc- 
tion. 

We may say that such and such a kind of fish is found 
either in streams or in fresh water lakes.) This is more than 
the conjunctive proposition that the kind of fish in question 
is found both in streams and in lakes, for we have denied 
that it is found elsewhere (e.g., the ocean) than in the two 
places mentioned. But our assertion does not deny that the 
very same kind of fish is found in both. In this case we 
may very well understand the reverse, nor does our state- 
ment imply that the same individual may not live now in a 
lake at another time in a stream. 

Now, we may find that those individuals found in the 
streams have peculiarities distinct from the characteristics 
of the denizens of lakes. We may find that living in the 
different localities may accompany or may indeed have helped 
to produce differences of behaviour and structure in each case, 
and hence we may be able to divide our genus into two 
species or at least varieties of fish, according to the amount 
of difference between the two classes. The moment that 
we understand that the attributes river- and lake-inhabiting 
mark two different classes, then to the exhaustive judgment 
All not B is C we are able to add the exclusive statement 
No Bis C. But this isa merely a priori judgment drawn 
from the general logical principle that co-ordinate species 
are distinct, which again is a corollary of the law that the 
individual cannot be predicated, for co-ordinate species are 
related to each other as individuals. 
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The knowledge that we have discovered two classes within 
our genus is dependent on the proposition that ‘ No B is C,’ 
but not only on this but on the fact that B and C carry with 
them peculiar properties, so that in virtue of this statement 
as premiss we can go on to deny DEF, etc., which are pro- 
perties of c, of B. It is obvious that ‘No B is C’ must be 
indemonstrable, e.g., that no lake fish, belonging to genus A, 
inhabit the streams (= F), or though we may appear to prove 
it through the fact that they feed on a species of insect found 
only in lakes, we must have previously explained this fact 
by their being in the lakes. Or, to put the matter in another 
light, we may prove that No B is C by assuming that No B 
is D, but this negation has to be itself derived from ‘No B 
is C’. We must select one of those negations as an ulti- 
mate premiss, and we should take as the terms of our 
ultimate those properties which seem to be the cause of the 
subsequent differentiations. The negation No B is C is 
indemonstrable (just as the definition, B is Ba, is indemon- 
strable). 

Thus we see that when we have two terms B and C each 
involving along with it a number of attributes in such a way 
that by denying B and C of each other we are able to deny 
of the other the attributes involved in each, we are entitled 
to raise B and C into the distinguishing marks of species. 
When once this has been done it is merely going over old 
ground again to deny the properties of one class of the other. 
Now it is when B andC are regarded as specific differences 
that the modus ponendo tollens is valid, but when valid it is 
valueless. ‘‘ Red fleshed trout are lake-dwellers, therefore 
they are not to be found in the streams.”’ This is true, but 
is based upon the mutual exclusion of classes, whose distinc- 
tion had already been justified by the difference of their 
properties. 

There are cases of disjunction in which we are not specify- 
ing the various classes which fall within a genus and in 
which it would yet appear that we might draw a valid 
conclusion from them by the modus ponendo tollens. But in 
all such cases the mutually exclusive predicates must be 
known to be incompatible with each other in virtue of some 
principle antecedent and superior to the particular science 
which deals with the subject of predication. The predicates 
must be specific differentiations of a wider reality. Thus we 
may say, ‘ Planetary orbits fall either wholly inside or wholly 
outside the earth’s orbit’. We can therefore infer, if we 
care to take the trouble for such a trifling purpose, that 
Jupiter’s orbit, lying without that of the earth, cannot lie 
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wholly nearer to the sun than it. But our exclusive major 
premiss in virtue of which we drew our conclusion was 
founded on the fact that outside and inside are specific differ- 
entiations of spatial relations, that nothing which is out is 
in. The exclusive force of our disjunction is then indirectly 
a priori and built upon the logical principle of individuation, 
and is of no particular interest to the science of astronomy ; 
the real force of the disjunction lies in its exhaustiveness, 
the denial that there are any planets with orbits intersecting 
that of the earth. 

Contrast the statement—‘‘ Planets whose orbits lie between 
the earth and the sun are, when visible, to be seen either in 
the morning or in the evening”. Now there is no general 
self-evident principle which states that a heavenly body 
visible in the morning is not, during the same period, visible 
in the evening. The incompatibility of these two predicates 
has to be deduced from the nature of the particular subject 
treated of—planets between the earth and the sun. But 
we may very well make and employ the above disjunction 
without possessing this proof, without knowing that Venus, 
when visible in the evenings, must rise after the sun and be 
lost in his light in the morning. Hence we see that the 
force of the disjunction lies in its exhaustiveness, while the 
exclusiveness, if present, depends upon the predicates in- 
volved in each case. 

A classification is of value chiefly for its exhaustiveness. 
It is a predication of the properties of a genus taken 
concretely. As such it is an ideal of science and like the 
predication of property, that with which science may rest 
content. But for the practical life it is the starting-point 
of activity; it is the possession of this kind of knowledge 
which the practical life desires. We wish to know the 
whole number of types into which a genus is divided, so that 
we may have confidence when to expect to find the qualities 
common to the whole class. For example, we wish to know 
the complete tale of the ores of iron so that in our prospecting 
we may know what substances to collect and test if we are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of iron mining in a certain district. 
It is not “sufficient to know that the particular ore (B) is 
iron-producing (A) and that C, D and E fall under the same 
category. What we wish to be sure of is that the list is 
exhaustive, that all not-B is C D or E, and all not-C is D, 
E or B. The specific difference of each of the various sorts 
of minerals may be taken for granted, but to assert it is not 
the purpose of a judgment of this kind. Again, if we 
cannot identify a certain species with any of the members 
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into which a class is divided, we may infer that it has not 
the peculiar properties of this genus. Here once more we 
have in view only the exhaustiveness of the division. And 
with this I may conclude my argument, which goes to show 
that the function of the disjunctive judgment both im science 
and in practical reasonings is to be exhaustive and not 
necessarily exclusive. 











V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
NOTE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF A SUPPOSITION. 


SupposITiIon may be defined, perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say it may be described, negatively, for the purposes of this paper, 
as a conception that is not taken to be true. The criterion of truth 
in the sense in which ‘‘truth”’ is used here is the ordinary one of 
agreement with facts. The phrase ‘‘not taken to be true” is in- 
tended to include not only conceptions that go beyond what is 
known, and in that sense are not taken to be true, but also con- 
ceptions that are at variance with what is known, that is conceptions 
that are known to be false, which obviously are not taken to be true : 
in other words, conceptions that are not known to be true, and 
conceptions that are known not to be true. The knowledge of 
opposites is one, and the opposite of supposition, as used here, is 
a conception that is taken to be true. The difference therefore 
between suppositions and other conceptions is the way in which 
they are viewed in relation to facts. 

Suppositions as here used may be divided into two classes :— 

I. Suppositions made for their own sake—suppositions that have 
their ends within themselves. 

II. Suppositions made for some other reason—suppositions that 
are made for the sake of some extrinsic end, in relation to 
which they are means. 

Putting on one side for the moment the first division—the sup- 
positions that are ends in themselves—the second division—the 
suppositions that are means—may be subdivided teleologically, in 
relation to the ends they subserve. So divided, they fall into two 
classes :-— 

1, Practical suppositions framed for the guidance of action, the 
end of which is the good. By the good in this connexion is meant 
not the ethically good, but the psychologically good, in other words 
not only what ought to be desired, but what can be desired. 

2. Speculative or scientific suppositions framed to help in the 
attainment of truth, the end of which is, of course, the true. 

It would be unreal to insist on making these divisions quite 
mutually exclusive. In many cases a supposition may have more 
aspects than one, and in these cases it should be classed according 
to the aspect that predominates. The importance of regarding 
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suppositions teleologically is that the construction and the de- 
velopment of the ideal content of the supposition is determined 
throughout by the end it subserves, whether that end be imma- 
nent or extrinsic. This appears if each of the classes mentioned 
is considered a little more closely. First, as to suppositions that 
have as their end the good, or, what are called here, practical 
suppositions ; a supposition framed for the guidance of conduct is 
an ideal forecast of the result of following a certain line of action. 
Out of this arises one great limitation that attaches to practical 
suppositions: they deal only with the future. Practical thought 
so far as it is practical never looks back. The irrevocableness of 
the past makes thought about the past speculative, not practical. 


The moving finger writes and, having writ, 
Moves on. Nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Regrets are vain things ; from the point of view here in question, 
that is final. The tears that are shed over spilt milk are idle tears, 
though it may well be that, from the speculative point of view, their 
uselessness is an added sorrow. The future is the province of 
practical suppositions, but within this province practical supposi- 
tions are further circumscribed by a limitation that makes the area 
proper to them but a small part of the future. The aspect, under 
which they regard the future, is the future as it can be controlled 
or modified by the agent. Man can enter into the future as an 
influence of change only along the lines of the practicable, and in 
relation to a given man, at a given moment, the lines open must 
ever be very limited. About the impracticable there is no delibera- 
tion, and this limitation attaches to the suppositions under consid- 
eration, as forming part of the mechanism of deliberation. Looking 
along the lines of action open to him, the agent in reflective choice 
may go oyer the possibilities, and say to himself, If I do this, the 
results will be so and so; if I do that, the results will be so and 
so. This is the formula according to which such suppositions are 
made. When the suppositions are allowed to develop into their 
results, the agent may guide himself, wholly or partially, by the 
contemplated results, as to which supposition he will make actual. 
In determining practical judgment the development of each sup- 
position will have value according to its reality and comprehen- 
siveness. 

Games of skill illustrate well the function of a practical supposi- 
tion. In a game of chess, for instance, the player has his choice 
of a certain limited number of moves. So far as it is rational, his 
choice is determined by forecasting the results of each move and 
making the move that promises best. There is a struggle for 
existence, as it were, amongst the possibilities, the possibility 
finally actualised is reached through a series of rejected supposi- 
tions. The framing, developing, and valuing of the supposition in 
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relation to action seems to be most consciously done when one is a 
beginner or lacks skill in the department of action in question. 
With skill or experience the process is less and less consciously 
gone through. Great skill or great experience probably leads to 
almost instinctive judgment. 

Practical suppositions belong to the intellectual aspect of action. 
It is not intended to overemphasise this aspect. Energy and 
decisiveness, for example, tell more perhaps in action than insight. 
Even when insight is fully present, the life of action involves a 
great many leaps in the dark: the data for insight to work on are 
often wanting, it is a mere chance whether the event be brilliant 
success or disastrous failure. Life is only in part a game of skill, 
chance has always to be reckoned with, even when the game is 
most quietly played. The courage to play for great stakes is an 
element in greatness, but often it has no more to do with intellect 
than the gambler’s cast of a die. 

In giving an account of practical suppositions in relation to 
action, it may be well to notice a limitation to their availability 
on theoretical grounds in certain cases in which their use might 
otherwise seem appropriate. In moral action on the doctrine that 
morality is intrinsic, and not dependent on consequences, practical 
suppositions ought not to determine conduct. But admittedly on 
this theory of ethics, morality leaves many things indeterminate, 
and in relation to them appeal to expediency is legitimate. No 
one, as has been pointed out, can say that consequences are irrele- 
vant in ¢thics who allows, as all intuitionists do, that prudence is a 
cardinal virtue. Not only so, but intuitional moralists allow that 
outside the class of cases where action may be legitimately guided 
by expediency, and even where consequences do not determine 
morality, they may rightly be used as a test of the intrinsic 
character of action, when the direct determination of the intrinsic 
character presents difficulties. By their fruits you shall know them 
is a principle, though not the principle of intuitional morality. 

Taking up next suppositions that are made for the attain- 
ment of truth—suppositions that are means in relation to the end, 
truth. A supposition of this sort has a well-recognised name of 
its own: it is called a hypothesis. Hypotheses may be divided 
into two classes on an important principle of division pointed out 
by Mr. Venn in his Empirical Logic. In knowledge of truth 
there may be advance in either of two ways, as a logician would 
say, by way of extension or by way of intension. To put the same 
thing less technically, advance in truth may be made by addition, 
i.e., knowing more, or realisation, 7.e., knowing better. 

Hypotheses directed towards the realisation of truth are called 
by Mr. Venn, Illustrative. 

Hypotheses directed towards the discovery of truth are called 
by Mr. Venn, Constructive. 

Illustrative hypotheses deal with the application of known 
principles. They are used in teaching ourselves or others the 
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meaning of the known. Constructive hypotheses are simply 
guesses at unknown principles. Their great function is as an 
instrument in discovery. 

Illustrative hypotheses and constructive hypotheses are subject 
to different conditions. And once more it will be found that the 
conditions that attach to the suppositions under discussion arise 
from the ends they respectively subserve. 

Illustrative hypotheses, because they aim merely at illustration, 
may not only go beyond truth, but even against truth, or against 
possibility. In the teaching of physical science, for example, 
untrue and impossible suppositions are freely used. Thus, in ex- 
plaining the principle of the pendulum, a teacher might say if the 
pendulum is swung under certain conditions, in a perfect vacuum, 
and so that there is no friction, it will swing for ever, though the 
complete removal of air, and the complete removal of friction are 
alike physically impossible. Again, the present writer has heard 
Sir Robert Ball, in an astronomical lecture, when speaking of the 
fact that the transmission of light is not instantaneous, but takes 
a certain time, make the supposition that if an observer were to 
recede from the earth more rapidly than the rate at which light 
travels, that observer would see the events of the earth’s history 
repeat themselves but repeat themselves in an order the reverse 
of actual occurrence, in other words, backwards. This couple of 
examples will sufficiently remind the reader how little regard 
to truth or practicability illustrative hypotheses need pay. An 
illustrative hypothesis is not limited even by the metaphysical 
conditions of the possible. Thus in a treatise on Ethics written 
from the scholastic standpoint, the student may find an illustrative 
hypothesis of this sort: If God had not commanded men to do 
what is right, what obligation would attach to the natural law? 
The ‘if’ here introduces a supposition that the writer of the treatise 
regards as at variance with metaphysical possibility. But this in 
no way prejudices it as an illustration. An illustration, if it is to 
illustrate, should be quite clear and definite, but it need not be 
and is no better for being a fact. There may be much virtue in 
an “‘if’’ even if that virtue is not truth. 

Constructive hypotheses, the second subdivision of suppositions 
that have truth as their end, are subject to much more stringent 
conditions. A constructive hypothesis is a guess at the truth. 
It is a tentative assumption made in the hope that it will turn out 
to be true. And from this arise the conditions of a valid hypothesis 
as they are laid down in logical text-books. Truths must be in 
harmony with themselves and with each other; they must be, as 
it has been put, internally and externally consistent. A construc- 
tive hypothesis unlike an illustrative cannot be at variance with 
possibility. What is impossible cannot be even provisionally taken 
as true. A constructive hypothesis unlike an illustrative cannot 
be at variance with fact: truth must be in harmony with truth. 
A supposition made in the hope that it will turn out to be a truth 
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must have these characteristics of truth ; that it is possible in it- 
self, and compatible with other truths. An untrue or an impossible 
supposition may lead to the discovery of truth, but not directly. 
If the alternatives are limited, to show that one or more is untrue 
or impossible is a help as limiting investigation, and may lead to 
the truth if only one alternative is left not disproved. Every in- 
direct proof is an example, as Ueberweg points out, of reaching 
truth by way of a false supposition. The extensive use of indirect 
proof shows that when error is conceived clearly enough to be 
developed into its consequences it tends to its own destruction: as 
Bacon says, truth will sooner come out of error than out of con- 
fusion. 

The last class of suppositions to be considered is suppositions 
that are not made as means, but for their own sake—their ends 
are immanent. Examples of suppositions of this sort are to be 
found in what may be called artistic suppositions—that is supposi- 
tions that are made and developed, because they appeal to the 
sense of beauty, the sense of humour, or what other feeling 
prompts to artistic activity. And in order to be true to facts, 
artistic supposition in this connexion must be taken widely 
enough to include not only artistic masterpieces, but the humblest 
efforts of the creative instinct, even a passing fancy that never 
finds expression ; because, philosophically, the explanation of the 
crudest narrative that a child ever told its companion, prefaced 
with the magic words “once upon a time,” or the idlest day 
dream, gone almost before its presence is realised, and the finest 
story in the world, is the same. To prevent misapprehension 
it may be well to remind the reader that it is the theory of a 
supposition this paper is concerned with, not the theory of art. 
Not every product of artistic activity is a supposition. A supposi- 
tion is representative in character. Some of the fine arts are not 
even apparently representative: neither architecture nor music, 
for example, are representative arts. But while the philosophy 
of a supposition and the theory of art are two things, does not the 
foregoing discussion seem to throw some light on two theories 
of representative art, the theory of realism, and the didactic 
theory? The element of error in realism is in making the artistic 
supposition a means to the scientific end, truth. The element of 
error in didactic art is in making the artistic supposition a means 
to the practical end, good. The artistic supposition, the practical 
supposition, and the scientific supposition are three things, subject 
to different conditions, and to the extent to which they are identi- 
fied, there is error. The true, the good, the beautiful may in last 
analysis be connected intimately, but suppositions framed in view 
of the true, the good, the beautiful are different, they are subject to 
different conditions, and developed according to different laws. 

W. JEFFREY WHITE. 























NOTE IN REPLY TO MR. A. W. BENN. 


I sHouuD like to take this opportunity of saying a few words in 
answer to Mr. A. W. Benn’s ‘ Note in Reply’ to myself which 
appeared in Minn, N.S., No. 46. In doing so I will confine myself, 
not merely for reasons of brevity, to the ‘business’ part of Mr. 
Benn’s note, to the exclusion of the quips and cranks from Moliére, 
Sheridan, and Dr. Johnson which may be called its ‘limbs and 
outward flourishes’. To begin with I think I may reasonably 
protest against Mr. Benn’s general description of my attitude 
towards himself in the article of which he complains (‘‘On the 
First Part of Plato’s Parmenides,” Minp, N.S., 45). According to 
Mr. Benn I have tried ‘to discredit him in public estimation by 
citing a number of alleged inaccuracies and oversights from his 
own article in Minp, N.S.,41. I submit that Mr. Benn’s complaint 
does me an unconscious injustice. I certainly did call attention 
to some statements in Mr. Benn’s article which I thought, and 
still think, inaccurate; but with the object, not of ‘discrediting ’ 
Mr. Benn, but of getting a hearing for my own views. To have 
made a mistake or fallen into an oversight can hardly in itself 
be regarded as ‘discrediting’ any man except one who formally 
claims infallibility, a claim which I do not understand Mr. Benn 
to advance. Mr. Benn’s reputation as a brilliant and suggestive 
expositor and critic of the Greek philosophers is too securely 
founded to be seriously endangered by the detection of a few in- 
accuracies in his work. And now as to the particular allegations 
of my article to which Mr. Benn takes exception. 

(1) I spoke of Mr. Benn’s statement that Parmenides identified 
space with pure reason as a remarkable assertion; Mr. Benn says 
he does not know to which of the implications of this sentence I 
object. I will do my best to inform him. I object (a) to the ana- 
chronistic term ‘pure reason’ (in which of many conceivable senses, 
by the way, does Mr. Benn mean the adjective to be understood ?) 
as a translation of Parmenides’ voetv. Such a translation has no 
meaning except such as it derives from the epistemological distine- 
tion between the processes of reasoning and sensation, a distinction 
which does not make its appearance in Greek philosophy for at 
least a generation after Parmenides, and possibly not till later. 
As Theophrastus very properly says of Parmenides, with explicit 
reference to Fr. 146 ff., 76 yap airbaverOat kat 76 ppovety ws Taito A€yet 
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(De Sensibus, § 4, Diels, Doxographi, p. 499).!_ That Parmenides 
notoriously held that our own senses deceive us in the picture of 
existence they present to us is no justification for attributing to 
him the much more developed doctrine of a source of knowledge 
radically different in kind from sensation. At best his poem con- 
tains the merest germ of epistemological dualism (see Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy, p. 189 ff.). (6) Next I object to “‘space”’ 
as an equivalent for the Parmenidean ‘ Being’. With Burnet and 
Biumker, to mention no other names, I hold that Parmenides is 
. perfectly serious when he speaks of his ‘ Being’ as a plenum 
(Fr. 80) and as in stable equilibrium (Fr. 106), and I maintain 
therefore that the true name for it in English is not ‘ space,” but 
‘‘body’’. If Mr. Benn really disputes this I should like to ask 
him, first, how he translates the expressions wav 0 éumAcov éotw 
, €ovtos, and eixixAov oaipys évadiykuv dyKkw, pecodbe ivomradées 
mévTn, and next what the ‘‘ not-Being”’ of which Parmenides will 
not allow us to speak or think can be, if it is not precisely exten- 
sion as distinguished from the body that is extended? The pas- 
sage from Gomperz to which Mr. Benn refers appears to me for 
one thing to have no bearing at all on the question whether the 
-armenidean ‘ Being’ is or is not space, as distinguished from 
body, and, for another, to involve in virtue of its allusions to 
Spinoza one of those brilliant but misleading analogies to which, 
if I may say so, Gomperz is even more addicted than Mr. Benn 
himself. (c) Finally, I object to the statement that Parmenides 
‘identified space and reason as implying a false and impossible 
piece of translation. An “identity philosophy ” in the days before 
the recognition of mind and body as two superficially distinct 
realities would have been an unthinkable anachronism. So long 
as body was the only reality of which philosophy knew, there was 
as yet nothing for the ‘identity philosophy’ to identify. My view 
in short is that Parmenides could not have held that ‘ conscious- 
ness” and physical processes were aspects of an identical substance, 
just because he held, as Theophrastus carefully explains, that the 
processes of consciousness are themselves physical. And as for 
the Greek, I submit that Zeller and Burnet’s translation of the 
famous 70 yap aito voeiv €otw TE Kal elva, ‘it is the same thing 
that can be thought and can be,” is the only version that is even 
possible, if we pay proper regard to the idioms of the philosophic 
Greek of the fifth century. 
(2) My next point was that Mr. Benn’s language about the 


' Mr. Benn refers to the Theophrastus passage in connexion with the 
second of my alleged instances of oversight, but dismisses it as ‘relating 
not to knowledge but to sensation’ (Minp, N.S., 46, p. 236). The dis- 
tinction in any case would be of doubtful value in dealing with philoso- 
phers who, as Aristotle tells us, ra évra iméAaBov eivac Ta aicOnra povor, 
and its relevancy in the special case of Parmenides is excluded by the 
express words of Theophrastus himself, supported as they are by direct 
citation from Parmenides’ poem. 
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‘unanimous tradition of Greek philosophy that like can only be 
known by like” implied forgetfulness of ‘the rival doctrine of 
perception by opposites hinted at by Heracleitus and worked out 
by Anaxagoras’’. Mr. Benn concedes the point about Anaxagoras, 
which was what I was principally concerned to maintain, so that 
I might fairly claim to have been, by his own admission, justified 
in my criticism. He adds however (a) that perception is not 
knowledge, and () that a doctrine of perception by opposites is 
irreconcilable with the main principles of Heracleiteanism. To 
these arguments I would briefly reply (a) that if anything is cer- 
tain about the early physiologists, to whom both Mr. Benn’s re- 
marks and my own criticisms had special reference, it is certain 
that they at any rate made no distinction between 76 aicbaverOa 
and 76 ¢povety, and (b) that I neither asserted nor implied that the 
doctrine of ‘ perception by opposites ’ is compatible with the general 
principles of Heracleiteanism. What I said was that the doctrine 
was ‘hinted at’ by Heracleitus, and in saying so much I was 
thinking partly of the passage in Theophrastus De Sensibus, as Mr. 
Benn rightly conjectures, partly of the implication of such passages 
as Frag. 39, 60. I gather that Mr. Benn does not dispute the ac- 
curacy of my statement as far as it goes; his further demonstra- 
tion, that I should have been guilty of an absurdity if I had gone 
on to say something else which I did not say (viz. that ‘‘ perception 
by opposites’’ is compatible with Heracleiteanism as a whole), 
thus constitutes a mere ignoratio elenchi, and as for ‘‘ Mr. Taylor's 
theory of Heracleiteanism,’’ Mr. Benn will see, if he will look 
at my article again, that it contains no theory of Heracleiteanism, 
good or bad. 

(3) We come next to the difficulty I raised about the reconcilia- 
tion of some remarks of Mr. Benn (op. cit., p. 40, note 2) with 
Sophistes 245 d. And here I am afraid that each of us has mis- 
understood the other. At least I am sure Mr. Benn has strangely 
misunderstood me, and it also appears from his present explanation 
that I have misunderstood him. What I took Mr. Benn to mean 
by his footnote was that ‘all reality as such is necessarily im- 
perfect,’’ a doctrine of Vacherot which he there quotes as “a 
remarkable parallel to his (i.c., Plato’s) position”. Now I under- 
stood Mr. Benn here to mean by “reality,” “actuality in the world 
of ro yyvopevov,” and by “ perfection” metaphysical perfection, 
complete systematic structure. Accordingly I quoted in comment 
the statement of the Sophistes that ‘‘ whatever is actual is actual 
as a whole” (yéyovey ddov), a proposition which I understand to 
imply that all actual existence partakes to some degree of meta- 
physical perfection, and to be quite inconsistent at any rate with 
the view that nothing actual is perfect and nothing perfect actual. 
In his reply Mr. Benn (a) mistranslates, as I believe, the passage 
in question. He renders yéyovey dAov by ‘exists wholly,’ ‘is in 
itself complete,’ a tolerable version so far as the mere words go, 
and then proceeds to paraphrase this by ‘‘it either is or is not”’. 
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I venture to submit that the interpretation is impossible both on 
linguistic grounds and in view of the context. Would Mr. Benn 
maintain that, ¢.g., 6Aov tt éori 70 A is Greek for the law of Excluded 
Middle? And how could Plato pass from the assertion that what- 
ever is either is or is not to the conclusion that, if this is denied, 
quantitative and numerical propositions become unmeaning, oid 
émdcov Te det TO pr) OAoy eivat, K.7.4.? What has Excluded Middle 
to do in particular with number? (6) Next Mr. Benn goes on to 
argue against the proposition that all existence is perfect, a pro- 
position which may no doubt be interpreted in a sense which makes 
it a manifest absurdity. But what Mr. Benn has to show, if his 
original statement is to be justified, is not that some existence is 
imperfect, but that all existence is necessarily (for Plato, that is) 
imperfect, and this is just what he does not attempt to prove.! 
At the same time, I confess that my own formulation of my objec- 
tion to his theory was obscurely expressed. What I meant to hint 
at, and ought to have made clear, is the essentially erroneous 
character of the attempted identification of the Platonic concept 
of yéveots with Descartes’ ‘existence’. The difference of mean- 
ing between the two is so wide that whether you affirm or deny 
that Plato agrees with Descartes that perfection implies existence, 
your statement is in either case inevitably bound to be more or less 
unintelligible. 

(4) My most serious criticism however is dismissed by Mr. Benn 
in a fashion which might fairly be said to amount to a tacit admis- 
sion of its reasonableness. I still say that if Mr. Benn is serious 
in maintaining the elimination of the transcendent Idea from the 
later Platonism, he is bound to show how his version of Plato can 
be harmonised with the emphatic declarations of Timeus 51 b-52 a. 
This task Mr. Benn up till now declines to execute, and offers no 
reply to the request for its execution beyond a perfunctory reference 
to the difficult passage (ibid., 35A) about the construction of the 
World-Soul out of the Same and the Other. Now I maintain that 
whatever the real meaning of this famous crue may be, it is a first 
principle of rational exegesis that we should proceed from the 
straightforward and unambiguous language of such passages as 
51-52, and not from the most difficult and most ambiguous passage 
in the whole Timeus, as a basis for our interpretation of the dialogue. 
Indeed it is not even to be assumed without proof that reference 
to the passages about the composition of Soul is relevant in a dis- 
cussion of the statements about the problem of the being of Ideas 
and their relation to sensible existence. But I must reserve further 
discussion of the meaning of the passage Timeus 35 A for a more 
suitable opportunity. Meanwhile I will only say that Mr. Benn is 
hardly entitled to assume that it is impossible that I should hold 
Dr. Jackson or Mr. Archer-Hind capable of making a mistake. 


‘Contrast Timwus 92 B. péyvoros Kat dpirros KadAuoTos Te Kai TENE @T A- 
TOS yéyovev. 
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(5) Mr. Benn has in his ‘ Reply’ done me the service to call 
attention to another example of his methods of interpretation, of 
which I took no notice in my article for a very simple reason. In 
that article (p. 39) he said that Plato confessed to never having met 
a mathematician who could reason. I made no comment on this 
for the adequate reason that I remembered nothing in Plato quite 
like Mr. Benn’s statement, and had no notion to what passage he 
might be alluding. He now alters “never” into ‘hardly ever,’ 
and supplies the reference to ep. 53 b. But on referring to the 
Greek I find that what is actually said there is simply that the 
education of the philosophic ruler must not stop short at mathe- 
matics, because very few mere mathematical specialists (oi tatdra 
devoi) are dialecticians. The exaggeration which transforms the 
reasonable proposition that few mathematicians are finished meta- 
physicians into the sweeping charge that hardly any of them ‘can 
reason’ is Mr. Benn’s. 

(6) I shall not take up much space in replying to Mr. Benn’s 
concluding strictures on my own articles. I trust Mr. Benn will 
allow me to say that he is quite mistaken in supposing that I was 
‘displeased’ at his silence about my former articles on the Par- 
menides. I mentioned his silence and the inference I had drawn 
from it simply to show that controversy between us as to the 
meaning of the second part of the dialogue would probably be fruit- 
less. As it appears from what he now says about my earlier articles 
that my interpretation of his silence was quite correct, I do not see 
why he should object to my remark about it. Next as to my present 
paper. May I suggest that Mr. Benn has no right to dismiss my 
interpretation with the comment that ‘equations to curves’ are 
‘entirely outside Plato’s ken,’ unless he is prepared also to maintain 
that the fundamental conception of a curve as a locus, 1.¢., aS an 
assemblage of points fulfilling a specified condition, is also entirely 
out of Plato’s ken? The equational form is simply a convenient 
way of expressing this conception of a locus, and if we once admit 
that the concept of locus was within the ken of Plato and his 
contemporaries the anachronism involved in speaking by way of 
illustration of the ‘equation to a circle’ is not greater than that 
which we commit when in translating an arithmetical passage from 
Greek we substitute Arabic numerals for letters of the alphabet. 
As for my “‘ marvellous commentary on Zeno’s argument about the 
dpowa Kai dvopora,”’ I must point out, even at the expense of spoiling 
Mr. Benn’s borrowed jests, that my interpretation was not ‘ got out 
of two words,” but was put forward as a conjecture based on what 
we know of the general character of Zeno’s anti-Pythagorean 
polemic and of the views against which it was directed. We know 
that the problem of continuity was one which occupied Zeno in 
the very work from which Plato is quoting, and we have every 
reason, as Prof. Gaston Milhaud has shown, to believe that it was 
the discovery of incommensurables which forced the problem of 
continuity upon the attention of Greek thinkers. I believe therefore 
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that my tentative explanation has at least the merit of connecting 
the passage of Plato with the known topics of Zeno’s work against 
the Pythagoreans, and I may also, I think, add in defence of it, 
that, if it is right, it at least gives a definite meaning to what the 
editors of Plato in general have been content to leave unintelligible. 
I do not say my interpretation is proved to be correct, but I do 
contend that it is in keeping with all we know of Zeno from 
Aristotle and Simplicius, and turns on a point which was bound 
to arise in connexion with the problem of incommensurables. If 
it is to be proved wrong, the proof will have to be furnished not 
from Moliére but by tl 2 production of a simpler interpretation. 
In conclusion I would only say further that I sincerely deprecate 
the suggestion of patronage conveyed by Mr. Benn’s reference to 
‘poor Maguire,”’ which I trust was unintentional. 
A. E. Taytor. 














VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Freperic W. H. Myers. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co., 


1903. 


THESE two large volumes, containing 1,360 closely printed pages, 
present in final form the results of the life-long research of the late 
F, W. H. Myers. This research, to which Myers devoted his great 
capacities with an admirable and steadily glowing enthusiasm, was 
concerned with the problems at once the most obscure and the 
most momentous that the human mind can legitimately hope to 
solve, the problems of the nature of man, of his survival of the 
death of the body, and of the existence of a world of purely spiritual 
beings. Books dealing with these subjects are of course common 
enough, and the peculiar interest attaching to Myers’ researches 
arises, not from the nature of the problems discussed, but from the 
nature of the methods by which he attempted a solution of them. 
He was the first, though assuredly not the last, to apply to these 
problems persistently and consistently the inductive methods of 
modern science; and this fact alone, even if the final outcome of 
the inquiry should prove entirely negative, must entitle him to a 
permanent place in the history of man’s intellectual development. 
Hitherto the belief in a future life has been a matter of faith: Myers 
sought to make it a matter of knowledge. And he rightly believed 
that this inquiry is one of supreme interest to that small part of the 
human race which wishes to know and to understand. ‘Could a 
proof of our survival be obtained,” he wrote, ‘‘it would carry us 
deeper into the true nature of the universe than we should be 
carried by an even perfect knowledge of the material scheme of 
things. It would carry us deeper both by achievement and by 
promise. The discovery that there was a life im man independent 
of blood and brain would be a cardinal, a dominating fact in all 
science and in all philosophy. And the prospect thus opened to 
human knowledge, in this or other worlds, would be limitless 
indeed.” With this estimate of the importance of the discovery 
contemplated we must all agree, whether, as Myers did, we 
ardently long for its achievement, or rather feel that proof of the 
survival of our personality after death would snatch away from us 
the sure hope of ultimate extinction, the certainty of a final and 
33 
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unending sleep, and would fix once more upon our necks the yoke 
of that vague dread before the ills we know not of, which mankind 
has seemed to be slowly and painfully sloughing off. 

There is of course a large class of persons of intellectual habits 
to whom the pursuit of ‘‘the doctrine of the enclitic De” or the 
classification of the varieties of the common Trilobite may seem 
an all-sufficient mental exercise. But even to them Myers’ work 
should in some degree appeal when it is pointed out that its results 
may be of most intimate and practical importance to each one of 
us during our life on earth. For if Myers’ conclusions are in the 
main well founded, we shall have to admit the reasonableness of 
the doctrines of the Christian-scientists, and each one of us may 
set about the regulation of his life by methods allied to theirs, with 
good hopes of great practical benefits to himself and to the world 
in general. 

The formation of a decided opinion as to the success or failure of 
Myers’ main contention, the survival of the personality after death, 
must be postponed, probably for a whole generation at least, and 
indefinitely longer if the Society for Psychical Research, or other 
societies of similar aims, should fail to carry on its work by the 
scientific methods employed by Myers, Sidgwick and Gurney, and 
in the critical spirit which they displayed. At present the main 
strands in the rope of evidence are too few to permit us to cast 
ourselves upon it with confidence, For if one of those seemingly 
sound strands should prove worthless, the rest would not bear the 
weight of our belief. To illustrate my meaning, let me imagine 
for @ moment that it could be shown that Myers himself was a 
well-meaning but unscrupulous fanatic (a thing I do not in the 
least suspect or wish to suggest) bent upon leading us back at all 
costs to the ancient forms of religious bondage. In that case the 
whole evidential rope would be fatally weakened. 

The book is so rich in matter presented with so much skill 
that for its adequate criticism a large volume would be necessary. 
Already a number of men of the highest distinction and of the 
most diverse intellectual pursuits have given us their apprecia- 
tions and their criticisms. But for the psychologist one obvious 
task remains, a critical examination of Myers’ doctrine of the 
“subliminal Self’. For this doctrine is not only a prominent 
part of: Myers’ argument for the reasonableness of the belief in the 
survival of the personality, but is, if true, a novelty of the first im- 
portance for the science of psychology. Of this conception Prof. 
James has given a sympathetic account, and has stated that by it 
Myers “colligated and co-ordinated a mass of phenomena which 
had never before been considered together”. Sir Oliver Lodge 
has recorded his opinion that it is ‘‘a good working hypothesis ’”’ 
and a ‘‘great conception”. Prof. Flournoy has declared it to be 
‘‘ extremely remarkable and worthy of the serious attention of even 
official and university psychologists”. Mr. Mallock has con- 
descended to misrepresent it, and Mr, Andrew Lang has abundantly 
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demonstrated the fact. But so far as I know, no one has under- 
taken a critical examination of the hypothesis of the ‘“ subliminal 
Self” as it is finally presented by its author. 

First let us note the important place which this hypothesis was 
designed by Myers to fill. It was his prime object in writing this 
book, not merely to detail the evidence for survival, for that had 
already been done for the most part elsewhere, but to present it 
in such a way that the new knowledge, as he deemed it, should 
be in continuity with the old, that it should appear reconciled to, 
or harmonised with, the general body of accepted scientific truth, 
and especially with the well-founded conclusions of modern bio- 
logy and psychology. Now the belief that a man’s personality 
can survive the death of his body implies that that personality is, 
or is the manifestation of, some entity that is capable of living and 
manifesting essentially similar forms of activity, namely, thought, 
feeling and emotion, when its relations with the body are destroyed 
by the dissolution of the latter. On the other hand, modern biology 
has taught us to regard the body as an aggregation of individuals 
and its activities as the resultant of the co-ordination of the activities 
of these individuals. And many thinkers have felt themselves 
compelled to assume that each of these units has in some degree 
its own psychical life, and that the psychical life of man, including 
all that we mean by personality, by the Self, is but a co-ordination 
into a systematic whole of these minor psychical lives. This 
doctrine, whether under the form of “atomistic hylozoism” or 
‘multiple monadism” (to use Prof. James’s expressions), Myers 
accepts, and he rightly points out that the recent demonstrations of 
divided personalities acting in and through the one body support 
this view. Myers then believes that both these views must be 
accepted ; he asserts with M. Ribot that ‘the Self is a co-ordina- 
tion,’ and with Reid that the Ego is a permanent unity, and he 
sets himself to effect ‘a reconcilement of the two opposing systems 
in a profounder synthesis’’. The profounder synthesis is to be 
effected by aid of the hypothesis of the ‘‘ subliminal Self”. This 
conception is too unfamiliar, too subtle, and too profound to be set 
forth concisely in words. Myers, therefore, nowhere attempts this 
feat, but strives to introduce the conception to our minds by dis- 
playing in successive chapters what he believes to be the mani- 
festations of the ‘‘ subliminal Self”’. But it is shadowed forth by 
the statement that the term subliminal is used to ‘‘ cover all that 
takes place beneath the ordinary threshold” of consciousness, 
“not only those faint stimulations whose very faintness keeps 
them submerged, but much else which psychology as yet scarcely 
recognises ; sensations, thoughts, emotions, which may be strong, 
definite, and independent, but which, by the original constitution 
of our being, seldom emerge into that swpraliminal current of 
consciousness which we habitually identify with owrselves”’. 

In passages scattered throughout the book we learn that Myers 
accepts ‘‘ the old-world conception of a sowl which exercises an 
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imperfect and fluctuating control over the organism” and that he 
conceives that control to be exercised along ‘“‘ two main channels, 
only partly coincident—that of ordinary consciousness, adapted to 
the maintenance and guidance of earth-life; and that of subliminal 
consciousness, adapted to the maintenance of our larger spiritual 
life during our confinement in the flesh”. We learn also that 
by the subliminal channel the soul pours spiritual energy into 
the body and that it ‘keeps the body alive by attending to it” 
(subliminally) ; that the ‘subliminal Self” is stratified, and that 
while its strata are of very different degrees of worth, the higher 
strata are of a nature to deserve our profoundest admiration. It 
appears that the two series of states of consciousness, together with 
two continuous chains of memory, and the two forms of activity of 
the soul which generate them, as it exercises control over the organ- 
ism through subliminal and supraliminal channels, constitute the 
subliminal and supraliminal selves respectively. These two selves 
are separated, not completely, but only partially by an imperfect 
diaphragm, as it were, of which the permeability varies greatly in 
different individuals. The two channels through which the soul 
exercises this dual control seem to be two systems of nerve- 
centres, and in both systems we must distinguish a hierarchy of 
lower-, middle-, and upper-level centres. In the glimpses of the 
‘subliminal self’ which we most frequently get, it appears strangely 
limited in intelligence, incoherent and even false, but this is be- 
cause we are then witnessing the working of the soul through 
‘‘ middle-level subliminal centres only,’ and in spite of this we 
must regard the “‘ subliminal self ’’ as on the whole vastly superior to 
the supraliminal self ; as Sir Oliver Lodge has it, ‘‘ the subliminal 
is probably the more real and more noble, more comprehensive, 
more intelligent self,” and above all, as Myers constantly tells us, 
it is the more profound of the two, higher in the evolutionary 
scale, and more permanent. 

In attempting to grasp the meaning of all this and to discover in 
what way the mass of phenomena described by Myers justify this 
hypothesis, it is well to have before our minds the various concep- 
tions of subconscious or unconscious mental factors that are current 
among ordinary psychologists. The term ‘ the Unconscious’ made, 
of course, a considerable figure in metaphysical systems of the earlier 
part of the last century, and about the middle of that century it 
appears to have been taken over by the psychologists from the 
metaphysicians. For it had by that time become clear that it is 
impossible to give a complete and connected account of mental life 
in terms of states of consciousness only. But the conception of the 
unconscious has assumed very diverse characters and very different 
degrees of importance in the hands of different psychologists. We 
may distinguish in the first place (1) physiological processes having 
no immediate psychical correlate or effect ; (2) physiological pro- 
cesses with accompanying psychical effects which are states of a 
secondary or subsidiary consciousness and which remain separate 
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and shut out from the primary consciousness. The occur- 
rence of such secondary consciousness, or consciousnesses, which 
were postulated many years ago by von Hartmann and by 
him distinguished as the “ relatively unconscious,’”’ has now been 
proved (so far as inference can prove any consciousness other than 
my own) by modern studies in psycho-pathology, especially those 
of M. Pierre Janet. As regards the secondary consciousness 
the main point in dispute is as to its extension. While M. Janet 
would assign an independent fragment of secondary conscious- 
ness to every relatively independent form of nervous activity, 
even to such processes as the purely spinal reflex act, and while 
von Hartmann, though denying it to these simplest kinds of nervous 
activity, regards it as constantly accompanying the activity of groups 
of nerve-cells of rather greater complexity, others prefer to assume 
its occurrence only where we have some ground for immediately 
inferring it, namely, in certain abnormal states, hysterical and 
somnambulic. (3) A third conception of an unconscious factor in 
mental life is that of psychical activities as distinct from psychical 
products, the states or phenomena of consciousness. This is von 
Hartmann’s ‘absolutely unconscious’ which has fallen into so 
much disrepute. Yet, as von Hartmann shows, the conception is 
current with many psychologists, and indeed unless we are pre- 
pared to regard consciousness as a mere epiphenomenon (in the 
sense of Huxley) we must I think admit the validity of this con- 
ception. Thus when I look at an object on my table its distance 
from me is given at once to consciousness ; yet we know that this 
state of consciousness results from a highly complex series of 
processes. Or again, when I lift in turn two perceptibly different 
weights in order to compare them, the judgment “lighter” or 
“heavier ’’ is given immediately to consciousness as I lift the 
second weight; the state of consciousness expressed by the phrase 
“this is heavier’ is a product of an activity which lies altogether 
outside consciousness. The same holds true of far more complex 
states, if not of all, and as we ascend the scale of complexity it 
becomes increasingly difficult to postulate a physiological activity 
adequate to the production of the state of consciousness. 

(4) We have the concept of the Subconscious as presented by 
Prof. Ward. A presentation may persist with an intensity so 
feeble that it is no longer capable of diverting the attention to itself 
or of being voluntarily attended to. This is the basis of that 
doctrine of the Subconscious which refuses to accept the physio- 
logical explanation of the facts of mental retention and regards the 
mind as a vast storehouse of such subconscious presentations, each 
of which may, under favourable conditions, be so intensified that 
it rises again above the threshold of consciousness, as a dully 
glowing spark may be fanned into a flame. 

(5) The secondarily automatic processes, complex activities 
originally carried out with attentive consciousness, but after many 
repetitions performed apparently without consciousness of any 
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kind. These processes we must regard either as purely physio- 
logical, or as associated with states of secondary consciousness 
only. 

(6) We have the undiscriminated or marginal sensations which 
are sometimes spoken of as subconscious states. 

All these are legitimate and defensible conceptions, but they are 
distinct from one another, and seem to be to some extent incom- 
patibles. Yet, as might be shown by a series of quotations, each 
one of these (with the exception possibly of the first) is in turn 
accepted and presented as an aspect or mode of the ‘“ subliminal 
self’. They form together one of three classes into which we 
may divide the numerous conceptions which Myers’ hypothesis 
claims to bring together in a profounder synthesis. 

For the sake of clearness and brevity let me examine this first 
class at once before going on to the others, merely premising that 
I reserve consideration of all the ‘‘ supernormal phenomena ” which 
I group together to form the third class. Of all these conceptions 
that of the secondary or subsidiary consciousness plays the largest 
part. In the chapters on ‘“ Disintegrations of Personality ” and on 
‘* Hypnotism” Myers exhibits the evidence for the existence of 
such secondary consciousness, and while he agrees with M, Janet 
in regarding them as fragments snatched or lapsed from the supra- 
liminal consciousness, he differs from him in this—that while 
Janet regards them as isolated fragments only, Myers regards 
them as having become fragmentary parts of a larger whole, the 
‘subliminal self’’; they are a multiplicity in unity. The concep- 
tion is to my mind equally obscure with the Christian Trinity and 
Janet’s conception is by comparison clear and simple. Yet if the 
‘subliminal self ’’ be otherwise justified one may perhaps waive this 
objection. Now the activity which underlies such secondary con- 
sciousnesses seems to surpass the powers of the ordinary self in two 
ways ; in the first place it seems to be capable of exerting a greater 
influence upon the visceral or organic functions, especially upon 
secretion and nutrition. This fact, together with the unfounded 
assertion that sleep effects a degree of recuperation of bodily and 
mental powers greater than can be attributed to simple rest with 
predominance of the anabolic processes, is regarded by Myers as 
evidence that the soul can draw into the animal body through sub- 
liminal channels drafts of ‘‘ metetherial energy,” converting it pre- 
sumably into stores of chemical energy, just as chlorophyl converts 
etherial energy into potential chemical energy in the bodies of green 
plants. Yet, as we have seen, it is the supraliminal channels which 
are especially ‘“‘adapted to the maintenance and guidance of earth- 
life’. And Myers’ other suggestion, that in this psychical control 
of metabolism we see a ‘“ recovery of primitive plasticity,’’ seems 
to be preferable, unless we find other and better evidence of the 
existence of the soul, of subliminal channels and of stores of ‘‘ met- 
etherial energy” upon which the soul can draw. In the second 
place, there is evidence that a secondary consciousness or self, when 
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well developed, may surpass the normal self in arithmetical power, 
in retentiveness, in histrionic capacity and in cunning. In discuss- 
ing the secondary consciousness of hysterics Myers gives us one of 
his brilliant analogies which does more than any other passage of 
the book to illuminate the conception of the “ subliminal self,” but 
carries no more evidential weight than analogies are wont to do. 
The hysteric differs from the ordinary man in that his ordinary 
consciousness is narrowed and mutilated through the subtraction 
from it of those elements which have become split off to form a 
secondary consciousness or consciousnesses—then ‘‘ much as the 
hysteric stands in comparison with us ordinary men, so perhaps 
do we ordinary men stand in comparison with a not impossible 
ideal of faculty and of self-control ”’. 

Of the other conceptions of the first of our three classes, I 
need touch on one only, that of the psychical activity which is 
assumed to bring our presentations ‘‘ before the footlights of 
consciousness ”’ (von Hartmann’s “ absolutely unconscious’’). And 
the consideration of this leads us at once to the second class of 
evidence for the existence of the “subliminal Self”. This consists 
in certain states of ordinary or supraliminal consciousness which 
are conceived of by Myers as having been generated in the first 
place by the workings of the soul in subliminal channels, and as 
having subsequently burst through the diaphragm that divides 
the two selves, to take their place in the stream of states of con- 
sciousness of the supraliminal self. 

Among the states of supraliminal consciousness specified by 
Myers as being of this peculiar origin, we find the states of 
consciousness accompanying impulsive and instinctive action and 
bodily activity during moments of excitement, hallucinations, dream- 
images, the images of reverie, such memory-images as surge up 
into our minds with vividness, after-images, recurrent sensations, 
marginal sensations, and lastly the great conceptions of men of 
genius. When we seek the criterion, the distinguishing mark by 
which we’ are to recognise the members of this somewhat mixed 
society as being products of the soul’s subliminal activity, and 
which gives them an indisputable claim to rank as such, it appears 
to be that they are all alike “ projected ready-made into ordinary 
consciousness’, But if we accept this criterion we shall have to 
extend still further Myers’ list of subliminal products. Let us, in 
order to simplify the argument, admit, with the metaphysical psy- 
chologists, that in the case of states of consciousness accompanying 
voluntary effort, whether of thought or bodily movement, the self 
is aware of its own activity, that the dynamical factors enter to 
some extent at least into consciousness ; there still remains a very 
large proportion of the ordinary states of consciousness of the 
ordinary man of which this cannot be made to appear true by any 
fiction, e.g., the great mass of his sensations and sensory percepts 
and all images forming parts of simple trains of association ; for 
the activities which determine the appearance of these contents of 
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consciousness are completely outside consciousness, whether we 
regard them as purely physiological activities or, with von Hart- 
mann, as in part purely psychical activities obeying purely psy- 
chical laws. Of the phenomena of this class Myers is principally 
concerned with the conceptions of men of genius and with hallu- 
cinations. Now it is probably true that the ideas of men of genius 
flow more freely, i.e., rise to consciousness with less of voluntary 
self-conscious effort, than the ideas of ordinary men, but that 
peculiarity they share with the more ordinary states of conscious- 
ness of Mrs. Jones the washerwoman, whose conversation reveals an 
undue preponderance of simple associative (but entirely unconscious) 
processes. Myers in fact laboured under the not uncommon mis- 
conception that the ordinary idea or percept of the ordinary man is 
constructed from discrete psychical elements by a series of voluntary 
efforts, much as one might construct a mosaic or paint a picture ; and 
this unfortunate error, which Myers might perhaps have avoided if 
he had devoted a part of his energies to the study of ‘ordinary psych- 
ology,” is the principal ground for the assumed connexion between 
the ‘‘subliminal self’ and genius, sleep and ‘‘sensory automatisms”’. 

These simple considerations seem to me to forbid us to regard the 
ideas of men of genius, hallucinations (such at least as are not verid- 
ical and therefore supernormal), after-images and all the rest of 
Myers’ list of subliminally generated contents of ordinary conscious- 
ness as states of consciousness produced by a mental activity different 
in kind to that which produces our most commonplace states and 
demanding, for the explanation of their genesis, a conscious activity 
of the soul in special subliminal channels, followed by irruptions 
through the diaphragm which divides the ordinary from the ‘‘ sub- 
liminal self”. Before leaving this subject and passing on to the 
supernormal phenomena let us note that Myers chooses, as the 
clearest instance of this class of subliminal products, the right 
answers to difficult arithmetical problems found by ‘ calculating 
boys”’ and that in the only instance in which we are furnished with 
any details of the mode of working of the problems, that namely 
of young Blyth, we have clear proof that steps of the calculation 
were present to the ordinary consciousness of the boy ; for when his 
father worked out the same problem, the calculation of the number 
of seconds since the boy’s birth and found a different number, the 
boy at once replied that the father had “left out two days for the 
leap-years—1820 and 1824 ”’. 

Myers’ general treatment of genius would only be justified if it 
could be shown that the works of genius, the writings, the sculptures, 
the paintings and so forth are commonly, or in any considerable 
number of cases, produced by automatic movements of the hand or 
organs of speech. But of this we have no evidence if we put aside 
Kubla Khan as produced under the influence of opium. Myers 
does not venture to apply the word automatic to the intellectual 
activities of men of genius, but he does class all hallucinations as 
“‘ sensory automatisms,” and in so doing seeks to compel the assent 
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of the unwary to his assumption of their subliminal character. 
It is therefore necessary to criticise Myers’ classification of hallu- 
cinations (veridical or not) as ‘‘sensory automatisms’. In the 
chapter on ‘sensory automatisms,”’ automatisms are defined as 
“messages from the subliminal to the supraliminal self’. Now 
the meaning of the term “‘ motor automatism ”’ is clear enough ; it 
denotes such more or less intelligent activities as automatic writing 
and speech, of which the characteristic feature is that the ordinary 
self remains unaware of the movements, and of the ideas expressed 
by them, unless it sees the writing or hears the speech. How then 
does Myers manage to bring the motor automatisms under this 
definition (as he does on p. 88, vol. ii.)? For by so doing he makes 
it appear that hallucinations are due to the same class of process 
as motor automatisms, which are truly subliminal in the sense of 
being wholly outside ordinary consciousness. It is effected in a 
second definition of automatisms as ‘‘ manifestations of submerged 
mental processes, which do not enter into ordinary consciousness ”’ 
(vol. ii., p. 82). On making this discovery I was overcome, not for 
the first time, by a feeling of admiration for Myers’ literary skill. 
But my duty as critic compels me to point out that this seemingly 
successful assimilation of motor and “ sensory ’’ automatisms con- 
sists in an illegitimate manipulation of terms, and depends upon the 
ambiguity of the relative pronoun in the sentence quoted. If the 
word ‘which’ relates to the noun, mental processes, then the 
definition includes not only motor automatisms and hallucinations, 
but all other contents of ordinary consciousness, for, as we have 
seen, all states of consciousness (with the possible exception of 
states resulting from voluntary effort) are manifestations or pro- 
ducts of processes ‘‘ which (the processes themselves) do not enter 
into ordinary consciousness’. ‘The definition, in this case, fails to 
mark off automatisms from other kinds of mental state or process. 
If, on the other hand, the ‘ which ’ relates to the noun, manifesta- 
tions, then the definition ceases to be true of hallucinations and 
most of Myers’ ‘‘ sensory automatisms,” for they are manifestations 
that do enter into ordinary consciousness. There is much virtue 
in a name, and Myers’ exposition exhibits an extremely skilful 
application of that truth, nowhere more strikingly than in this 
instance, but perhaps equally so in his definition of suggestion in 
the opening of the chapter on hypnotism as ‘“ a successful appeal to 
the subliminal self”; and again in the pronouncement that telepathy 
is an impact of the “subliminal self’’ of one man upon another’s, 
and in a hundred instances of his use of the word subliminal. 

Let us turn now to the third class of evidence for the reality of 
the ‘subliminal self,’ namely, supernormal phenomena. Here if 
anywhere must lie the strength of the case, for we have seen that 
the phenomena of other kinds that seem to call for the hypothesis 
are so few and call with so uncertain voices, that we can only be 
justified in applying it to their explanation if we find other and far 
better grounds for its adoption. 
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In considering the bearing of these supernormal phenomena 
upon the hypothesis of the ‘subliminal self” it is necessary for 
the purpose of discussion to assume with Myers, without further 
question, that their occurrence is now proved. Let us take first 
experimental telepathy. In some cases, as in that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Newnham, the ‘‘supraliminal”’ idea of the agent seems to affect a 
secondary consciousness of the percipient who makes intelligent 
replies to his questions by automatic writing ; in other cases, as in 
Mr. Guthrie’s experiments (and these would seem to be among the 
most satisfactory), the ‘‘ supraliminal”’ idea of the agent repro- 
duces itself in the ‘‘ supraliminal’’ consciousness of the percipient ; 
in other cases again, as in that of Mr. H. S. B., the agent deliberately 
sets himself in full self-consciousness to make his image appear in 
the ordinary consciousness of a friend at a distance and apparently 
succeeds. But I cannot find any instance of the communication of 
an idea from a secondary consciousness of the agent to that of the 
percipient. Why then must we believe that telepathy is inter- 
action between two ‘subliminal selves”; the evidence seems 
rather to point the other way, and to indicate that the agent’s con- 
sciousness at least must be ‘‘supraliminal”. But however that 
may be, the hypothesis immediately suggested by the facts, and the 
one that involves fewest elements of mystery, is that a state of one 
consciousness can by some direct, though entirely obscure, action 
at a distance induce a similar state in another consciousness; 
whereas the application of the ‘“‘ subliminal self” to the explana- 
tion of the cases in which both inducing and induced states are 
states of an ordinary consciousness involves the same assumption 
of action at a distance and two additional mysterious processes, 
the sinking of the inducing state of consciousness through the 
diaphragm into the ‘‘ subliminal self ”’ of the agent, and the uprising 
of the induced subliminal state into the supraliminal consciousness 
of the percipient. Myers’ grounds for thus complicating the process 
seem to be given at the end of chapter vi., when, after describing 
such cases, he exclaims, ‘‘ What can be a more central action— 
more manifestly the outcome of whatsoever is deepest and most 
unitary in man’s whole being?” Then, since the “ subliminal 
self” is ex hypothesi the deepest part of man’s being, it follows 
that it must somehow be at work in such cases. 

Phantasms appearing simultaneously to a number of independent 
witnesses and seen by all in the same spot seemed to Myers, 
rightly enough, to demand some other explanation than simple 
telepathy. Let us take as typical the case of Captain Towns. In 
this case, some weeks after a man’s death, eight members of his 
household, relatives and servants, enter a room in his house in 
turn, and each one sees as he enters (nothing having been sug- 
gested to him) a half-length picture of the deceased householder 
mirrored as it were upon the polished surface of a wardrobe. The 
widow then makes a movement as though to touch this picture and 


‘‘as she passed her hands over the panel of the wardrobe the figure 
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gradually faded away”. For the explanation of such cases Myers. 
constructs his theory of the ‘‘ phantasmogenetic centre ”’ as follows : 
The ‘‘ subliminal self,” that ‘“ most unitary” part of man’s whole 
being, has the power to throw off a fragment of itself into some 
definite spot where this fragment produces some obscure modifica- 
tion of space (not, it would seem, a modification of matter, or 
of ether, but of space, pure and unadulterated). Persons in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this spot then may perceive this small 
part of modified space as an image of the person from whom the 
fragment of the ‘subliminal self” has been thrown off, and they 
perceive it, not through the eye or other sense-organ, for that 
would imply a modification of matter or of ether in the position 
occupied by the phantom, but through some hidden faculty adapted 
to such perception, through ‘‘a certain kind of immaterial and 
non-optical sensitivity,” and the image enters their ordinary con- 
sciousness in a form indistinguishable by them from percepts 
achieved in the ordinary manner by eye and sensory nerves. 

Here Myers’ theory enters into competition with the ordinary 
theory of the Spiritualists, who assume that a disembodied spirit 
is capable of effecting a redisposition of matter or ether in the spot 
occupied by the phantom, such that the eye receives an optical 
image and the percept enters consciousness in the ordinary way. 
Now, in choosing between these two theories, we must remember 
that Myers himself believes that we have proof of independent 
existence of disembodied spirits and of their power to modify the 
state of matter. We have then on the one view only two difficult 
conceptions, the existence of the disembodied spirit and its power 
to modify matter, and both of these are admittedly proved by other 
independent phenomena. On the other view we have to assume, 
firstly, the ‘‘ subliminal self” ; secondly, its power to throw off an 
‘“‘excursive fragment of the personality’; thirdly, the power of 
that fragment to modify a particular portion of space (not matter or 
ether) ; fourthly, the power of the ordinary man to perceive the modi- 
fication of’ space in that spot (when he turns his eyes towards it) 
as an image which closely simulates an ordinary optical image, this 
obscure faculty being one of whose existence we have no other 
indication. There can be no doubt which of the two theories we 
must prefer according to every rule of scientific reasoning. And 
the ordinary or spiritualistic theory appears especially preferable in 
those cases in which the phantom picture consists of several figures, 
both of men and animals with the ordinary accessories, such as 
garments and horse-trappings, and even contains an image of one 
of the percipients. 

The only ground for bringing the “subliminal self” into the 
play is the presumption that the agency projecting the phantasmal 
picture of the body is the mind of the person whose body is 
pictured, and the fact that, in cases of phantasms of the living, the 
person whose phantom is seen remains as a rule unaware of the 
event. But the fact that the picture may contain several persons, 
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as well as animals and lifeless objects, proves that if any mind is 
the agency it is not always or necessarily the mind belonging to 
the body which appears in the picture, and the agent may there- 
fore be any one or more of the countless spirits of the universe. 
And that the phantom may be perceived optically, and not by 
means of any obscure faculty postulated ad hoc, is indicated by a 
large group of cases of the type of the ordinary ghost of fiction (para- 
graphs 744, 745). In such cases we have careful descriptions of 
the fact that the figure seen prevents vision of objects behind it, 
and that the figure itself becomes invisible when other objects 
intervene, and in fact the perception would seem to obey so exactly 
the laws of optical perception that, if we assume with Myers non- 
optical perception, we shall have to exercise our inventive faculties 
still further to explain this simulation. 

The other supernormal phenomena fall under the heads of tel- 
zesthesia, heterwsthesia, telekinesis and possession. In the case 
of the first three I cannot see that Myers has discovered any 
considerations that might lead us to ascribe them to the “‘ subliminal 
self’. Heterzesthesia Myers is inclined to regard as a case of 
teleesthesia or clairvoyance and the problem of clairvoyance, in so 
far as it is not explicable telepathically, he does not claim to explain, 
contenting himself with the suggestion that ‘‘ All matter may, for 
aught we know, exist as an idea in some cosmic mind, with which 
mind each individual spirit may be in relation, as fully as with 
individual minds’’. With telekinesis Myers does not deal except 
to accept its reality in passing. 

We come then to the culminating phenomenon of possession, the 
evidence of which constitutes the main strength of the evidence 
of survival of the personality after death. Now it was, as we 
have seen, in order to harmonise the evidence of survival with the 
general body of accepted scientific belief that the hypothesis of 
the ‘‘ subliminal self ’’ was excogitated, It is therefore with no little 
astonishment that the reader discovers in the chapter on possession 
that the ‘‘ subliminal self ’’ has nothing to do with the case. The 
evidence of possession consists in the messages written or spoken 
automatically by entranced ‘‘ mediums,” in answer for the most part 
to spoken questions and revealing the personality of deceased 
persons. And Myers’ explanation of the phenomenon is simply 
the old old theory of possession of the body by the spirit of the dead. 
The spirit of the medium withdraws wholly or partially from his 
body or brain and the nervous mechanism is operated by one or 
more disembodied spirits. 

I have reached the end of my review of the phenomena to the 
explanation of which the hypothesis of the ‘subliminal self” is 
applied and I do not think that any important group of the 
phenomena has been oinitted from this review. I have for con- 
venience of treatment divided the phenomena into three groups, 
(1) states and processes which are not present to ordinary con- 
sciousness ; (2) states of ordinary or supraliminal consciousness 
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considered to be products of the soul’s activity in subliminal 
channels ; (3) the supernormal phenomena. We have seen that 
in the first group we have evidence of the occasional existence 
of a secondary consciousness (co-existing beside the primary or 
ordinary consciousness) which in some cases has become so highly 
developed as to constitute a secondary personality and which 
sometimes exhibits intelligence and sensory powers and powers 
over the metabolism of the body greater than those of the primary 
personality. But we have seen that, with the doubtful exception 
of the last, these phenomena of divided personality are well ex- 
plained by Dr. Pierre Janet’s clearly conceived theory of mental 
disaggregation, and neither call for, nor in any way directly support, 
the hypothesis of the ‘‘subliminal self”. Of the phenomena of 
the second group, ideas of men of genius, hallucinations, etc., we 
have seen that they are regarded as being off-shoots of the ‘‘ sub- 
liminal self” in virtue of an erroneous psychological assumption, 
the assumption namely that the mind is normally aware of the 
processes which determine the succession and the composition of 
its states of consciousness. Turning to the supernormal phenomena 
we found that in the case of thought-transference the ideas or 
sensations transferred are always, or usually, present to the ordinary 
consciousness of the agent and that the transferred state also appears 
frequently in the ordinary consciousness of the percipient. The 
invocation of the ‘‘ subliminal self ” for the explanation of these facts 
appeared therefore as a gratuitous complication of a sufficiently 
mysterious subject. We saw that the whole group of supernormal 
phantasms, in so far as they are not telepathically explicable, are 
best regarded as manifestations of the activity of disembodied spirits, 
and that here again the invocation of the ‘subliminal self’ con- 
stitutes a gratuitous complication amounting in the case of the 
“ phantasmogenetic centre’ to monstrous proportions. Lastly we 
saw that Myers himself does not seek to find for the conception any 
support or any réle in the culminating phenomenon of ‘ posses- 
sion ”’. 

But now let us put aside the conclusion here indicated, and 
accepting for the moment the “subliminal self” as a well-founded 
hypothesis, let us ask how far its establishment achieves the ends 
for which it was conceived. In the first place, we find that, as 
Dr. Leaf has well shown, the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
‘subliminal self ’’ deprives the evidence for the continuance of life 
of the spirit after the death of the body of all that emotional and 
ethical value which Myers himself and most of those who ardently 
desire it have attached to it. For that which survives, according 
to the showing of this hypothesis, is something vastly different 
from the personality that strove and hoped and was known and 
loved here in the flesh. 

From another standpoint we may ask, Does the acceptance of 
this hypothesis harmonise the belief in a future life with the well- 
founded conclusions of modern science? It must be admitted that, 
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if it does so, it is in a hardly appreciable degree. We have seen 
that Myers held up, as the principal difficulty in the way of belief 
in the survival of personality, the opposition between the views of 
the Self as co-ordination and the Self as permanent unity. Let us 
grant (again for the purpose of discussion only), that the hypothesis 
does reconcile these two views. It will remain true that this 
opposition was only one, and that not the greatest, of many diffi- 
culties. The main difficulty is not in any way touched by the 
hypothesis. Itis this: Our sensations are caused by changes in the 
brain-matter, and there are irresistibly strong reasons for believing 
that similar material changes, or transformations of physical energy 
in the brain, are essential conditions of all our states of conscious- 
ness; and there is equally good reason to believe that memory is 
conditioned, in part at least, by changes produced in the disposition 
of the matter, or in the state of the matter, of parts of the brain. 
How then can the procession of states of consciousness continue 
and the store of memory-images persist undisturbed when the 
matter of which the brain was composed has been scattered to 
the four winds of heaven? Myers admits these facts, yet he has 
not realised the difficulty presented by them for survival (as is 
proved by his statement that there is no great step from telepathy 
to possession, i., p. 250) and his hypothesis of the ‘‘ subliminal self ”’ 
does not attempt to deal with it. 

These considerations forbid me to agree with the estimate of the 
conception of the ‘‘ subliminal self” expressed by Prof. James and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and I confess that if any man should tell me that 
this hypothesis is no great conception and effects no profounder 
synthesis but is an elaborate and gratuitous mystification, a 
monstrous confusion of things that are by nature disparate and 
distinct, the creation of a mind too passionately centred upon the 
establishment of one great thesis, I should be at a loss to answer 
him. 

IT have no space to touch upon a hundred difficulties over which 
Myers lightly strode. I have space only to say that, like Prof. 
Flournoy, I have enjoyed Myers’ magnificent disdain for the 
problems of modern philosophy and the splendid independence 
that led him to proclaim the palzolithic thinkers as his sole fore- 
runners; that I have been filled with admiration for the literary 
grace, the brilliant use of analogy, the subtlety of exposition, the 
lofty and eloquent speculation that adorn every chapter; for the 
true openness of mind, and the critical attitude well sustained in 
the face of the greater part of the masses of evidence, and lastly 
and mostly for the fine enthusiasm for man’s future life upon this 
earth. That future generations will accord to Myers a place in 
the history of the intellectual development of mankind I have no 
doubt, but I do not think that they will remember the hypothesis 
of the “subliminal self” as a part of his achievement. 

W. McDoveatt. 
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The Pathway to Reality. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 1902-3. By 
the Right Hon. Richarp Burpon Hatpanz, M.P., LL.D., 
K.C. London: John Murray. 1903. 


THOosE who are not in love with Prof. James’s attempt to base 
religion upon a sensationalistic Metaphysic (or negation of Meta- 
physic) eked out by a study of abnormal psychical phenomena 
will turn with relief to the St. Andrews Gifford Lectures for 1902-3. 
In Mr. Haldane we have a writer who believes that a Religion which 
is really to retain its hold upon the thought of the world must 
be based upon Reason. Whatever view may be taken of his con- 
clusions, there can be no question that he has given us a piece 
of solid and profound metaphysical thinking. Both from a meta- 
physical and a literary point of view, this is an extremely brilliant 
exposition of Hegelianism pure and simple—Hegelianism not of 
the right or of the left, but of the centre. For once this statement 
may be made without offence, for Mr. Haldane tells us that every- 
thing which is of value in his lectures comes from Hegel except 
what is due to the advance of science since Hegel’s day. To this 
perhaps over-modest profession most readers will be disposed to 
make one further exception—that is to say, a lucidity both of 
thought and of expression which, it must be admitted, is as great 
as is compatible with the nature of his subject-matter and of his 
own philosophical position. And their admiration at the meta- 
physical ability and the metaphysical eloquence which the Lectures 
display will be increased when they learn that the book consists 
in a short-hand reproduction of ex tempore discourses. Any one 
who wants to know what the Hegelian position really is cannot 
do better than read these Lectures, though it may be doubted 
whether they will have much meaning for those who have not 
gone through a pretty systematic course of more elementary 
philosophical study. In saying that Mr. Haldane expressly dis- 
claims any originality in his central position, I do not of course 
mean to suggest that there is no originality in his exposition and 
defence of it. Though seldom admitting that there is much force 
in the criticisms directed against the Master, Mr. Haldane takes 
account of these criticisms, and some of his readers will be disposed 
to think that he has really been more influenced by them than he 
is disposed to admit, and to suspect that we are presented rather 
with a reconstruction, or at least a somewhat eclectic development 
of Hegelian ideas than a purely historical reproduction of the 
Master’s thought. It may be remarked by the way that Mr. 
Haldane makes much use of Aristotle whom he thinks that ‘‘ Hegel 
first taught the world to read” (p. 169). Here it is still more 
doubtful whether we are not often presented with what the 
medieval lawyers called a ‘‘glossa Aurelianensis quae destruit 
textum”’. Mr. Haldane would of course admit that much of 
Aristotle’s actual system is dependent upon his mistaken or limited 
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conceptions of physical Science, but it may be doubted whether 
the separation between the physical and the metaphysical side of 
Aristotle can be carried out as completely as the Hegelian inter- 
pretation supposes. 

The bork consists of two parts. The first is a statement and 
defence « 2 idealistic position in its Hegelian form: the second, 
entitled the ‘‘ Criticism of the Categories,” consists in an attempt 
to re-state in the light of present Science the Hegelian view of the 
relation of the lower categories—the categories employed in Mathe- 
matics and Physics—to the higher categories postulated by Biology, 
Morality, Religion and Philosophy. 

With regard to the first of these parts, it would be useless to 
attempt a réswmé of what is itself—of necessity, owing to its limits 
—a résumé. Nor is this the place for any general criticism upon 
the Hegelian position. Against many of the current criticisms 
upon that position Mr. Haldane certainly justifies himself strongly 
enough, whatever may be thought of their validity against Hegel 
himself. His Universe is certainly no ‘“ unearthly ballet of blood- 
less categories’. He certainly does not think it possible to 
anticipate experience, and deduce the Universe by a priori thinking. 
He differentiates himself from ‘subjective Idealism” to the 
farthest point which is still compatible with Idealism. He dislikes 
even the common phrase about the mind ‘‘ making” Nature: it is 
equally true, he holds, to say that Nature makes the Mind. If he 
is less emphatic in his insistence upon immediate feeling than Mr. 
Bradley, it could hardly be said of him, as Mr. Hobhouse has said 
of Green, that itis not clear what function he attributes to sensation 
in the formation of our knowledge except that it is a contemptible 
one. If he is disposed to minimise the importance of the distine- 
tion between Will and Thought, he has been affected by the 
insistence of recent Psychology upon “ attention,” and is prepared 
to admit that the ultimate Reality must be looked upon as Will 
no less than Thought. In these and many other ways Mr. 
Haldane is emphatic in repudiating many of the ideas which have 
rightly or wrongly been attributed to Hegel, and which have 
certainly more or less coloured the teaching of not a few among 
his disciples. But in other ways Mr. Haldane seems to me to 
bring out in what I may call an aggressive form the difficulties 
which Hegelianism presents to those who, if they have explored its 
outer court, do not pretend to have found their way into its Holy 
of Holies, and are doubtful about the existence or the importance 
of the secrets alleged to have been discovered therein by those who 
profess to have penetrated beyond the veil. The great difficulty 
which they experience is to grasp the relation which is supposed 
to exist between the universal Mind and its individual manifes- 
tations. Dr. McTaggart, who professes to be herein a faithful 
interpreter of the Master’s thought, has, indeed, got rid of the 
difficulty of minds within a Mind by frankly admitting that the 
universal Mind is only a name for the organised society of in- 
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dividual minds. This is at least intelligible, whatever may be 
thought, from a speculative or from a religious point of view, of 
the resulting Welt-anschauung. Prof. Royce again has attempted 
to clear up the relation between the individual self-consciousness 
and the universal in a way which, however mystical it may seem 
to those who tarry with Lotze in the outer court, cannot be accused 
either of suppressing and undervaluing individuality or of reducing 
the Absolute to a mere collection of individuals. I must respect- 
fully submit that Mr. Haldane has simply cut the problem altogether. 
If he has done anything to clear up the mysterious haze in which 
that relation was left by Green, it is only by heaping more abundant 
scorn upon the individual. Nothing, indeed, can exceed the airy 
contempt with which he speaks of the individual mind.! It is 
merely by an abstraction—necessary, indeed, for purpose of social 
intercourse, but only possible from a low level of thought—that 
“the mind can be regarded as one thing among many”. After 
pointing to the kind ‘of difficulties which Mr. Bradley has urged 
against the absolute reality of the Self, he declares ‘It is very 
difficult really to come to any other conclusion than that the word 
‘self’ is like the word ‘cause,’ one of those outcomes of half 
thought out standpoints which are useful in everyday life, but 
which will not bear the dry light of Science” (pp. 106-7). Without 
acquiescing in Mr. Bradley’s view of the matter, I may point out 
that in Mr. Bradley the denial of absolute reality to the self is at 
least qualified by much more insistence upon the doctrine of 
‘degrees’ in reality than we find in the pages of Mr. Haldane. 
[ doubt whether Mr. Bradley would ever allow himself to speak of 
the soul as ‘‘ just an event or a series of events”’ (pp. 146-147), or 
would endorse the statement that ‘ your Ego comes to disclose 
itself as a mere asymptotic regress towards a notional pure subject 
of knowledge—a thinker without thoughts, an abstraction, nothing 
at all’’ (p. 154), or speak of it as a mere phrase of the ultimate 
reality ; nor would he go the length of saying ‘“‘ There is only a 
single experience, that which is ours. Other human beings have 
neither the same experience, nor a different experience ” (p. 295) ; 

nor would he treat the language which recognises a difference 
between individual subjects ‘(and presumably individual wills) as 
a mere ‘‘simile”’ (p. 295). 

Of course every one who has read the Critique of Pure Reason 
will recognise the process by which the thinker gets himself into 
this position. The self considered merely phenomenally as a 
series of events in time is evidently just on a line with any other 
phenomena. And it is easy to show that the ‘Ego’ when ab- 
stracted from the series is not a ‘thing’ of which we can have 
knowledge. But Kant did not doubt that there was an individual 





‘It is true that Mr. Haldane talks about “the Individual” as the only 
Reality, but of course he means by this the One Reality of which all finite 
souls are but “aspects”. 
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‘“‘noumenal”’ Ego operative in knowledge, although his arbitrary 
restriction of the term of knowledge to the bringing of a sensuous 
matter under the twelve ‘categories of the understanding’ pre- 
vented him from saying that we have a ‘knowledge’ of such a 
self—except, indeed, the practical knowledge implied in the con- 
sciousness of Duty. Mr. Haldane, with his ample recognition of 
the higher categories ignored by Kant, need have no scruple in 
recognising that the individual self is and may be known as some- 
thing more than the series of presentations of the ‘inner sense,” 
and yet as something less than the Universal subject. Such a 
continuous individual subject seems to be called for to explain the 
fact of individual knowledge and the no less actual fact of individual 
ignorance, though that subject is nothing when taken apart from 
the phenomenal series which it connects. It is a conception that 
is required for a reasonable Psychology, whatever may be said 
about the higher point of view which is to transcend it. Of course 
this ‘‘self’’ is an abstraction in the sense in which everything is 
an abstraction which is less than the whole, as all knowledge is 
an abstraction which is less than complete knowledge: and from 
that obvious fact it is possible to go on to infer (rightly or wrongly) 
that from the highest point of view—the point of view of specula- 
tive Philosophy—the individual is a part of or even a “phase”’ 
of an Absolute Mind. But, waiving the question of the possibility 
of applying the idea of part and whole to the relation between 
minds or ‘‘centres of consciousness,” it is at least incumbent 
upon a philosopher who takes this view to show that he can re- 
cognise enough individuality in the self for the purposes of ordin- 
ary life—to say nothing of morality and Religion. In morality at 
all events it is with the individual self that we have to do. If this 
self is to be no more than the phenomenal self, the series of 
events which the Ego presents to itself, there seems to be no 
room for any morality but the morality of Hume. It is no use 
to say that the series is held together by the universal Self-con- 
sciousness : we do not (in morality at least) attribute our bad acts 
to the universal self-consciousness. If the only other self, the 
only connecting link between the successive moments of individual 
experience, that we can recognise is the Universal Self, this self 
surely cannot be the self which is implied in morality. Even Mr. 
Haldane admits that social intercourse implies the existence, or at 
least appearance, of individual selves. Now it is the boast of the 
Hegelian Philosophy, as interpreted by Mr. Haldane, that it 
‘restores to plain people their faith in the reality of each of these 
phases of the world as it seems (p. 119),”’ that it is to enable us to 
“believe in the different aspects of the world as it seems—life, for 
example, as much as mechanism; morality as much as life; re- 
ligion as much as morality”. This is just the boast, I venture to 
contend, which Mr. Haldane has not made good. He has hardly 
attempted to make it good. In his pages the distinction between 
myself and my neighbours is not merely ‘‘ transcended ” : it is ab- 
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solutely ignored and annihilated. The drift of his line of thinking, 
if it were logically followed out, would be to make morality a mere 
appearance or something less than that. It is possible to contend 
with Mr. Bradley and Mr. Taylor that moral distinctions (though 
they are from an ultimate metaphysical point of view mere appear- 
ance) should still retain for the man the validity which they have 
lost for the philosopher. But this is not the orthodox Hegelianism 
of which Mr. Haldane professes to be the prophet—the Hegelianism 
that is to justify the common moral and religious beliefs of man- 
kind. And neither Mr. Bradley nor Mr. Taylor has gone nearly 
the lengths of Mr. Haldane in extinguishing the reality of the 
individual, and consequently the at least relative validity of that 
ethical point of view which presupposes his reality. 

Mr. Bradley once wrote a powerful article on the “ alleged use- 
lessness of the soul”. I would respectfully commend it to Mr. 
Haldane’s consideration. He has of course no sympathy with the 
crude materialism against the implications of which that article is 
directed ; but I venture to suggest that he virtually comes round by 
another route to the very same view of the Universe against which 
his own book is intended as a protest. If the point of view from 
which the Universe is regarded as made up of individual souls is 
not the ultimate point of view, it is the point of view which interests 
usas men. And after all, even if we admitted the point of view 
from which individuals are only “ differentiations ’’ of the Absolute, 
is there any real meaning or purpose in talking about the Unity as 
‘real’ and the differentiations as mere ‘‘ appearance’? The dif- 
ferentiation is as much a fact, and a far more important fact, than 
the Unity. If space would allow, I should like to transcribe some 
few pages of Dr. McTaggart’s Studies in the Hegelian Cosmology, 
but I must forbear. I observe by the way that Mr. Haldane has 
nowhere alluded to the most powerful criticism which his position 
has recently received from within the Hegelian camp at the hands 
of Dr. McTaggart. Mr. Haldane like other Hegelians (though he 
is exceptionally courteous) exhorts ‘‘our would-be philosophers ”’ 
to the study of Hegel, and is evidently disposed to attribute all 
dissent from his dogmas to neglect of that study or incapacity for 
profiting by it. Dr. McTaggart is a critic against whom neither 
disqualification can well be alleged. I hope he will some day do 
battle with him. 

It might be supposed that if Mr. Haldane is inclined to make 
little of the individual consciousness, he would be proportionately 
clear about the self-consciousness of the Absolute, or (since, perhaps 
happily, the term “ Absolute” is seldom or never used) the “ Ulti- 
mate Reality”. It is, indeed, pretty clear that he does think of 
the Ultimate Reality or God as a consciousness which is or includes 
more than the consciousness or experience of what (however 
“abstractly ’’) we are compelled to talk about as individual persons. 
He is even prepared to attribute to him Personality (p.131). But 
at other times we meet with passages which leave it doubtful 
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whether this supreme self-consciousness has any existence except 
in its finite manifestations. And, in so far as this view is suggested, 
there arises the old difficulty how Nature which is denied any 
existence apart from mind can be said to exist when and in so far 
as it does not fall within the experience of any individual soul. I 
do not, however, actually attribute to Mr. Haldane such pseudo- 
Idealism as this. But I could wish he would have been a little 
clearer on the subject, particularly in a course of Lectures which is 
designed to help towards a philosophical view of Religion. The 
Theologians on the whole get off very easily in Mr. Haldane’s 
pages, but it is a pity that philosophers should not do a little more 
to help those much-abused persons to a more philosophical creed 
than that which they are accused of holding, especially when the 
philosopher is one who (like Mr. Haldane) professes not to be out 
of sympathy (in their ultimate meaning) with common religious 
beliefs. 

There is one point on which Mr. Haldane cannot be accused of 
indefiniteness in dealing with the relation between God and the 
world. He tells us emphatically, though without much argument, 
that He is not at its Cause. I will not attempt to argue the 
question further, but will only say that it is unfair to men like 
Lotze and Prof. James Ward and Dr. Stout to assume that this 
position can be disposed of by the contemptuous denial that God 
is a “physical cause’. That God is not a cause in the sense in 
which one phenomenal event or ‘sum of conditions’ is the cause 
of another event is just what they assert: only they deny that this 
mechanical conception of causality is the true and ultimate idea 
of it. Nothing can be more welcome to those who hold this view 
than Mr. Haldane’s demonstration of the fact that Biology goes 
beyond the Category of Causality as it is understood in Physics, 
though it would seem more natural to say that in Biology we have 
to do with a kind of Causality which cannot be represented as a 
mechanical ‘‘ uniformity of succession” than to say bluntly that 
“the act of determination and conservation amid the change of 
substance is not one in which we can perceive any relation like 
that of cause and effect” (p. 238). Still more startling is the attempt 
to show that in Biology time-distinctions are altogether transcended 
(p. 282). And it is not only with philosophers who may be said to 
represent the interests of Theism that Mr. Haldane brings himself 
into collision by his repudiation of the idea of Causality as applied 
to God. That the ultimate Reality as a whole (however understood) 
is the cause of its changing appearances or of the particular events 
within it, is asserted as strongly by those who speak of the ultimate 
Reality as an ‘“‘it” or by those who think of that Reality as God. 
If the word ‘‘ cause’ is not to be used, some other is wanted. If 
the notion which men like Lotze express by saying that ‘ Nature 
is the name for an event whose cause is God”’ is to be discarded, 
what real meaning is left in Mr. Haldane’s admission that the 
ultimate Reality must be thought of as ‘“ Will” no less than 
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“Thought,” however strongly it be insisted that these are but 
names for different ‘‘aspects’’ of one Being? After all, ‘“‘ aspects” 
are something, especially from the point of view of a Philosophy 
in which all differences are resolved into “aspects”. Take away 
“aspects,” and you have nothing left but the night in which all 
cows are black—a view of the Universe of which, in spite of all his 
disclaimers, Mr. Haldane by his constant talk of mere aspects, mere 
phases, mere stages and the like is constantly reminding us. After 
all, if you took away all the phases, what would be left of Reality? 
That the part is not the whole was known before Hegel, or even 
before Plato. It was really suspected, in all probability, even ‘on 
the banks of the Jordan” (cf. p. 123). Doubtless there is a differ- 
ence between ‘ phases”’ or ‘aspects’ and ‘ parts,’ but the distinc- 
tion should not be used to explain away all real difference in 
things. 

The most permanently valuable and original part of Mr. 
Haldane’s book seems to me to be the latter part, dealing with 
“The Criticism of the Categories”. Here his wide scientific 
knowledge—rare in a philosopher, perfectly amazing in a philoso- 
pher who is also a K.C. in enormous practice and a leading 
politician—enables him to perform a much-needed task in present- 
ing the doctrine of an ascending scale of categories in a form 
adapted to the present state of scientific knowledge. I would 
particularly call attention to his very careful and sober treatment 
of final causality in plants and lower animal life: ‘‘ When we say 
that life consists of purposive action and development, we do not 
mean that there is a conscious and purposive application, ab extra, 
of mechanical force by some independent agency. Such a con- 
clusion would only signify the re-introduction, under another form, 
of the old mechanical theory. We mean rather to record that 
we have observed phenomena which present no analogy to the 
mechanical or chemical action on each other of independent atoms, 
and which do present a certain but very limited resemblance to the 
action of a number of intelligent individuals working together to fulfil 
a common end” (pp. 243-244). From a merely biological point of 
view there is much to be said for not raising any further question 
as to the nature of this ‘‘quasi-purposive action’’: but can we 
ignore such questions from the point of view of Metaphysic? The 
individual plant surely cannot be allowed more independence than 
Mr. Haldane will concede even to the individual human soul. It 
must be admitted that in the plant—no less than in mere ‘“ matter 
and motion”—the ultimate Reality is acting. Now to such a 
thinker as von Hartmann the ultimate Reality is ‘“‘ unconscious 
mind”: from his point of view it is reasonable to speak of the 
plant’s pursuit of an end as the work of unconscious mind—the 
one single unconscious mind which is the source of all reality. 
But Mr. Haldane’s ultimate Reality is not unconscious but self- 
conscious. Why then should he hesitate to say that the action 
is purposeful? Mr. Haldane will no doubt suspect the intro- 
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duction of the Hegelian’s bugbear, the Theologian’s ‘outside 
designer’: but the outsideness is put there by Mr. Haldane, not 
by the unfortunate Theologian. Are not “inside” and “outside” 
in such a connexion wholly misleading spatial metaphors? What- 
ever may be thought of the legitimacy of ‘inferring ’’ design from 
the behaviour of plants and animals, there ought to be no hesita- 
tion in recognising such behaviour as purposeful, when once we 
have got from general metaphysical considerations the right to 
think of the ultimate Reality as ‘‘self-consciousness”’. Or are 
we to deny to the ultimate Reality the highest kind of mental 
activity which we allow to its ‘phase,’ the so-called individual 
self? 

Mr. Haldane’s treatment of the categories employed in life and 
in consciousness and in purposeful human action is as thorough 
as his space permits. And yet I cannot but feel that in some 
ways the problem is a more difficult one (if it is not an impertinence 
to say so)—or, let me say, one less easy of solution by the simple 
formula about different “aspects of reality ’’—than Mr. Haldane 
conceives. I feel a doubt whether Mr. Haldane does not imagine 
that the ‘pathway to reality,’ when duly entered upon under 
Hegelian auspices, is a shorter cut than it is. The recognition 
that Biology involves categories which are absent in Physics, and 
human action categories which the merely biological view does 
not require, cannot prevent the raising of many important and 
difficult questions as to the conflict between these points of view. 
It is true no doubt that plants, animals, and men act in a way 
which cannot be explained from the merely mechanical point of 
view without interfering with the conservation of energy, that 
the human body is a machine which obeys all mechanical laws, 
but which acts very differently from a mere machine. But it is 
doubtful surely whether this principle—the introduction of fresh 
categories without mutual interference—is applicable all through. 
Each Science deals with some abstract ‘aspect of reality,’’ but 
that very fact makes the conclusions of one Science liable not 
merely to onesidedness but to error. The Metaphysician must 
not merely pronounce each Science right in its own way; he 
must co-ordinate them where they come into collision or seem 
to do so, And therefore he cannot help asking himself the 
question: ‘‘Does not human action in a sense violate other 
mechanical laws, though it does not violate the conservation of 
energy, 7.¢., does there not come a point where the physicist, 
applying his physical laws, would necessarily make a prediction 
which is not justified by the event?’”’ Would he not necessarily 
predict that, given all the conditions of which Physics can take 
cognisance, a certain man will remain seated; while as a matter 
of fact he gets up and walks? Must we not admit (as Prof. Ward 
has urged) that ‘somewhere within the living organism physical 
events will happen that have other than physical conditions” 
(Naturalism and Agnosticism, i., p. 73)? This may be admitted 
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without so much as raising the question of Free-will, though it 
may also be doubted whether the acceptance of the Hegelian point 
of view shows that the problem of Freedom can be curtly brushed 
aside as meaning simply nothing at all. However fully Deter- 
minism may be admitted, there are many and difficult problems 
about the relation of the individual mind (or what appears to be 
such) to the Universal Mind, and these questions have important 
bearings upon Morality and upon Religion. Even Indeterminism 
can hardly be brushed aside as a mere chimera in the form in 
which it is defended by such men as Lotze, Renouvier, Prof. 
Howison and others, And Determinism may mean a great many 
different things. Spinoza, Mr. Bradley and Dr. Caird are all 
Determinists, but each of them denies much which one or more 
of the others would think it important to affirm. Another great 
omission in Mr. Haldane’s work is the absence of any discussion 
of Time. The subjectivity of Time is simply assumed without 
argument, and assumed in a particularly extreme form. For these 
omissions the narrow limits which the author has prescribed to 
himself may no doubt be pleaded. But the curt way in which 
some of these great questions are touched upon is probably also 
due not only to limitations imposed upon the present volume, but 
to the assumption that the Hegelian clue carries us farther than 
it really does. Recent developments within the Hegelian school 
seem to show that even Hegelians not less appreciative of the 
Master’s work than Mr. Haldane have begun to recognise that, 
however important Hegel’s contribution to their solution may 
have been, his way of thinking is not exactly a magic key which 
unlocks all riddles; and that there are questions which, though 
orthodox Hegelianism may magisterially rule them out as meaning- 
less, will continue to be asked, and will have to be answered. 
Among these are some of the ethical and religious questions upon 
which the Gifford Lectures of 1902-3 have hardly touched. I trust 
that in future Gifford Lectures or otherwise Mr. Haldane may 
find time -to deal with them more adequately. At present many 
readers will be set wondering what possible bearing the belief in 
an Ultimate Reality such as our author has told us of can be 
supposed to have upon Religion or upon life. As to the meta- 
physical questions with which Mr. Haldane has really dealt, those 
who are least disposed to think that Hegel has said the last word 
about them, or that the last word has been said about Hegel, will 
feel sincere gratitude to Mr. Haldane for the clear exposition of 
much which has been often wrapped up in unnecessary mystery, 
and an ardent desire for more of the same quality. 
H. RaAsHDALL, 
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Geist und Korper, Seele und Leib. Von Lupwic Busse. Leipzig, 
1903. Pp. x, 488. 


THE main object of this book is a thorough-going criticism of the 
doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism, but this is preceded by a 
refutation of materialism on other than purely epistemological 
grounds, and followed by an indication of the view of the world 
accepted by the author along with the counter doctrine of inter- 
action. Prof. Busse discovers in his opponents a disingenuous 
tendency to take refuge in idealistic monism, whenever their 
theory lands them in a difficulty, which forgets that, in the light 
of the highest metaphysical reflexion, parallelism and interaction 
are alike in a certain sense fictions. The only question to be 
decided is, which gives the best explanation of empirical reality. 
Parallelism, leaving unchallenged opinions with which scientific 
investigation thinks it cannot part, gives an answer more congenial 
to science than interaction, which finds it difficult—Prof. Busse 
finds it impossible—to accept the principle of the conservation of 
energy. But, after all, philosophy is not the handmaid of science 
bound to homologate all its pet ideas, and, while the physiologist 
as such would gain nothing by the recognition of psychical pro- 
cesses that do not admit of mechanical construction, the philosopher 
as such would gain nothing by the resolution of the whole world 
into a mechanism of atoms. He would be quite incapable of 
comprehending the meaning of their endless combinations, even if 
every one of them were exactly calculable. Interaction does really 
help us to some comprehension of the relation between body and 
soul, and it does not necessarily imply the destruction of all science. 
Only in some, not strictly determined, still in a sense defined 
points, science would require to admit psychical events as causes 
or effects. It is not a necessity of thought that every physical 
event should be physically explicable, it is not an incontestable 
induction from the facts of experience, it is a mere hypothesis, 
which, so long as the actions of a man have not got their mechan- 
ical explanation, is illegitimately assumed to be universally valid. 
And pretty much the same is true of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy. In agreement with Wundt, Prof. Busse 
distinguishes two moments in this principle, that of equivalence 
and that of constancy, and he sees no objection to regarding the 
principle of equivalence as a law resting upon experience, quite 
justifiably universalised and perfectly reconcilable with interaction ; 
but, of course, if there is an exchange of activities between physical 
and psychical factors, the sum of energy in the physical world 
cannot remain constantly the same. That it does so, although 
raised to be the most universal principle of the investigation of 
nature, is a valid hypothesis only under the undemonstrable 
assumption that nature is one closed system. Such propositions 
are not regulated by the world, but by the thinking of a number 
of physicists, whose convenient assumptions philosophers are foolish 
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and servile enough to try to turn into absolute metaphysical truths. 
Yet it is these special hypothetical interpretations and additions to 
the concept through which we seek to render constant and regular 
relations of dependence intelligible to ourselves, that are supposed 
to set aside psycho-physical dependence as non-causal. Science 
may be contented with a causal concept reduced to mere regular 
succession, sufficient to describe and reckon the processes of nature, 
but philosophy cannot deplete it of the concept of action, force, 
active being. 

It has been said, in answer to criticisms similar to those of 
Prof. Busse, that quantitative methods are only applicable on the 
assumption of the conservation of energy. It is, in Kant’s sense 
of the term, an a@ priori proposition, and only implies that the 
universe is one coherent system, in which we need not fear, for 
certain purposes, to regard the organic as a higher form of the 
mechanical, or oppose the ideal of scientific explanation, found in 
a complete description of the universe in its simplest and most 
abstract terms. To some minds this is a completely satisfactory 
answer, to others the translation of teleology into mechanism 
conveys no intelligible meaning. It appears to confuse ‘“ why”’ 
with “how,” by assuming that everything spiritual has a physical 
aspect, to which the methods of science can be applied, and iden- 
tifying this with the immediate content of the Absolute, to which 
“‘why’’ would be improperly addressed. But, if the Absolute can 
have no possible estrangement from his immediacy, the finite 
spirit is barely resigned to its own: it cannot find itself again in 
the mechanism of nature. Prof. Busse does not state his objection 
in this way, but he questions both the assumptions on which, as 
it appears to me, the view he opposes rests. 

He cannot recognise as self-evident the assumption made by 
Paulsen and Heymans that everything psychical must also present 
itself in the mundus sensibilis as physical. This is so if parallelism 
is valid, not otherwise. As it evidently depends upon the nature 
of things how they are perceived by us, so it may depend upon 
their nature whether they appear in sensuous form at all or not. 
Prof. Busse holds that we can hardly escape the conclusion that 
there are reals evident to sense and reals only cognisable in a non- 
sensuous manner. If we are under the compulsion of the forms 
of sensuous apperception, why do we perceive ourselves not only 
‘so, but also in a non-sensuous manner? And if we possess, along 
with the faculty of sensuous knowledge, also the faculty of non- 
sensuous knowledge, why can we perceive only ourselves in this 
way, and not other things as well?’ Is it impossible that the 
universal spirit should have posited in itself a stratum of eternally 
unchangeable, primitive, spiritual realities, appearing to our sensu- 
ous perception as nature, a world of corporeal things, extended 
and moving in space? The consequence would be that, not the 
Absolute itself, but only its partial content, appears to us in 
sensuous form; whilst of itself, active in all its works, but not 
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exhausted in them, it is true at the end, as at the beginning, that 
it is not perceived by the senses, but only in spirit and in truth. 
And is it an absolutely impossible assumption that the same spirit 
should have created in itself a realm of higher entities, capable of 
a greater or less development, and sharing with itself the property 
of being only spiritually cognisable? The spiritual monads would 
stand to the realm of thing-monads in relations of graded and 
changeable inwardness, appearing to sensuous perception as inter- 
action. Naturally, if we accept such a standpoint, the physical 
universe cannot be regarded as a system fully complete in itself 
and inaccessible to any external influence. The process of nature 
would only be a part of the process of the universe; the whole 
of psycho-physical reality alone would show the unbroken self- 
sufficiency improperly demanded of nature, as a part of the whole. 

The universal psycho-physical parallelism represented by Paulsen 
and Fechner, Prof. Busse considers the only application of the 
principle ultimately possible. Its employment as a mere working 
hypothesis always breaks down, owing to its negative assumptions. 
Wundt and Miinsterberg are examples of the inevitable advance 
from its employment as a regulative, to its enforcal as a constitutive 
principle dogmatically claiming acceptance as the true doctrine of 
the relation between body and soul. Prof. Busse discusses, every- 
where with acuteness, the three legitimate forms of parallelism— 
dualism, realistic and idealistic monism. I shall confine myself 
here to some points in his investigation of whether, and how far, 
parallelism is reconcilable with an idealistic basis. Idealism, he 
allows, certainly admits of a parallelism between one series of 
psychical processes, such as the series of presentations the content 
of which constitutes physical phenomena, and another series of 
psychical phenomena whether in the same or in different indi- 
viduals, so that certain members of the one should correspond to 
certain members of the other, whilst a relation of cause and effect 
only took place between members of the same series. As psychical 
content, the affinity of these two series may be admitted, but there 
is no meaning in calling them identical, two sides of one and the 
same thing. They are two entirely separated series of psychical 
processes. The author will not admit that the identity of a presenta- 
tion and its content has anything to do with the identity of the 
two series, which are as much distinct as the thought which one 
person has and expresses from the thought which he occasions in 
another. On purely idealistic grounds there is identity without 
duality, but, if the presentation content is hypostasised to produce 
the physical series, there is duality without identity. Moreover, 
along with the identity of the two series, the idealist must give 
up their parallelism, since the perceptions whose content forms 
the physical process are the temporally later effects of the in- 
telligible process to which they ought to run parallel. The author 
considers this a point at once very difficult to follow and very 
important to understand. Take the case of a subject S who 
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observes himself while he thinks. The consequent perception of 
the cerebral process arises as a reaction of S upon the impression 
which he receives from his own states; it is therefore not simul- 
taneous with the states occasioning it, but follows upon them. 
That is, considered as a presentation, the cerebral process, the 
so-called outer side of the psychical thought-process is not parallel 
to the same, but its subsequent effect. This is clearer if we sub- 
stitute for the one self-observing subject two subjects S and §,. 
On the emergence of a thought a in §, there is not simultaneously 
this thought as the perception of a cerebral process d in §,, but this 
makes its first appearance as a consequence of an impression which 
S, receives from $. The physical construction of the matter would 
be, that the cerebral process which corresponds physically to the 
thought a impresses the eyes and nerves of §, and occasions a 
physiological process in his brain, which is to be regarded as the 
physical counterpart of the perception b. Thus, to the causal 
relation and temporal sequence between the two processes, there 
must, on parallelistic premisses, correspond a causal relationship 
and temporal sequence between the psychical processes a and 6. 
We have really two causations, one connecting the members of 
the intelligible series, which we may call longitudinal or serial 
causation, and another which connects the individual members 
of this series with the corresponding members of the series of 
perceptions, which we may call transversal causation. Between 
the perceptions of the physical series themselves, there is no more 
causation than between the dots and dashes of the tape-machine. 
We have a parallelism which is not based on the independence 
of the two series, but makes the one series dependent on the 
other, and thus sequent in time. 

The unavoidable demand of parallelism that the physical should 
represent a total spiritual reality is incapable of fulfilment. The 
consciousness that a given psychical content was exactly equivalent 
to a given cerebral process forms an irreducible psychical residue, 
which would reappear each time it had found its physical equiva- 
lent. Moreover, on the physical side, there is everywhere lacking 
the very thing which is to be added to the separate physiological 
processes corresponding to the psychical processes, in order that 
a unified physiological process should present the physical analogue 
to the unified psychical process. The only way out of the difficulty 
is for parallelism to contest the correctness of the conception of 
psychical unity, and to construct the psychical life in such a way 
that it may be entirely reproduced in the accompanying physical 
process. All psychical assumptions that cannot approve them- 
selves as correlates of definite physical facts have to be dismissed, 
Thus, if the body is a plurality which can be analysed into its 
component parts, this constitution of the outer points to an 
analogous composition of the inner side. But a pluralistic or 
subjectless psychology is incapable of doing justice to the facts 
of consciousness. If the soul is a Vielheit seelischer Erlebnisse, 
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then the way in which it becomes a unity is not merely, as Paulsen 
admits, nicht weiter angebbar, it is unthinkable. Moreover, either 
logical law is present on the psychical side without any physical 
counterpart, when parallelism goes to bits, or it is resolved into 
a psychical mechanism. Prof. Busse does not seek to deny a 
psychical mechanism altogether, only to limit its extent. It is 
a product of the spontaneous activity of the soul, a practical con- 
venience, alongside of which there persists a spontaneity, a creative 
synthetic power, without the admission of which you are driven to 
a materialistic conception of history, and must regard all that man 
has thought, or created, or elaborated as the necessary product 
of a blind mechanism. For mechanism does not become logical 
although in the long run conditioned by a logical point of view. 
Even if at the apex of the whole evolution, following its course 
according to mechanical laws, we placed the logical Idea, we would 
require, since everything spiritual must have its analogue in the 
physical world, to discover the physical parallel of the logical Idea, 
and this would then be a process following its course according to 
mechanical laws, like any other physical process. 

The element of rather fanciful construction inseparable from 
monadological spiritualism does not seriously affect the critical 
part of Prof. Busse’s work, which enters a fairly effective protest 
against a facile acquiescence in the dogmatic assertion of psycho- 
physical parallelism. His book is interesting as a review of the 
present state of discussion on this subject and is not ill written, 
although it suffers from rather unnecessary iteration. It is sur- 
prising that, despite his evident acquaintance with English writers, 
the author does not quote Prof. Ward once, and thus seems unaware 
of how many points of contact he has with that writer’s Gifford 
Lectures. 

Davip Morrison. 


Outlines of Metaphysics. By Joun 8. Mackenzis, M.A. Glasgow, 
Litt.D. Cantab., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. xv, 172. 


Tus book, says Prof. Mackenzie in the Preface, aims “ chiefly 
at indicating the place and nature of the various metaphysical 
problems, rather than at threshing them out in detail”. It shows 
the points at which difficulties lie, and gives “ slight suggestions ” 
of methods by which they may be dealt with. It is intended 
to be “chiefly serviceable to the student who is just beginning 
seriously to face the great issues that are included under the 
term Metaphysics”. Most teachers of Philosophy have felt the 
want of such a book. The Histories of Philosophy, as Prof. 
Mackenzie says, do not supply what is wanted; and the Introduc- 
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tions to Philosophy—which are usually of foreign extraction—do- 
not seem to meet the needs of ordinary English readers. The 
present volume will, we feel sure, receive a warm welcome both from 
teachers and students. The writer well remembers a period in 
his own studies when this book would have been a very great 
help, and when the want of such a book was a serious hindrance. 
Prof. Mackenzie has carried through an extremely difficult task 
with care and skill; for a good general survey of the problems of 
Metaphysics,—showing the student the significance of the various 
questions and their mutual relations, and suggesting methods of 
solution without laying down a complete metaphysical theory,— 
is an extremely difficult task to accomplish: but it is just what 
the beginner needs to have done for him. 

We may give a brief indication of the course of treatment which 
Prof. Mackenzie adopts. Metaphysics deals with Experience as 
a whole, as a systematic unity, and inquires into its Meaning. 
Special sciences deal with particular aspects of Experience. ‘‘ The 
term Experience suggests at once our point of departure—the 
consciousness of some individual mind—and so provides us with 
something of the nature of a guiding principle” (p. 13). But Ex- 
perience has very different levels and very different degrees of 
significance for us. My experience is emphatically mine, but I am 
aware that there is presented to me a world somehow independent 
of my individual apprehension of it. Hence the most fundamental 
aspect of Experience is the duality of Subject and Object. The 
author shows skilfully how this duality becomes transformed into 
a dualism of Mind and Matter, and how this gives rise to the 
Metaphysical theories of Dualism, Monism (so-called), Materialism, 
Agnosticism, Idealism (chap. iii.); and again how reflexion on 
the difficulties of these theories leads to the Transcendental 
and Critical attitudes. ‘‘Transcendentalism comes to mean that 
the whole system of reality—and not merely the world as we 
know it—is constituted by thought-determinations. This phrase, 
however,—‘ constituted by thought-determinations,’—is a some- 
what vague one, and is capable of very various interpretations. 

. To interpret it satisfactorily, we must understand precisely 
what is meant by a thought-determination; and this throws us 
back upon the consideration of the general nature of thought, and 
in fact upon all those problems, the discussion of which is generally 
included under the term Epistemology. . . . In the meantime our 
attitude towards metaphysical theories must, at any rate in some 
sense of the word, be a critical one. We see that they all present 
serious difficulties, and force us back upon previous questions ”’ 
(pp. 34, 35). The critical attitude consists essentially of an inquiry 
into methods. 

After reviewing the early Dialectical, the Dogmatic, the Psycho- 
logical, the Critical (Kantian) and the later Dialectical (Hegelian) 
methods, the author arrives at the following statement: ‘“ Given 
an objective experience [in other words, starting from the Duality 
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of experience, behind which we cannot go], what account can we 
render of the significance of the various elements in its growth ? 
We are to study the process of experience, not as a process, not 
from the point of view of its origin and course, but rather from 
the point of view of what it becomes, from the point of view of 
what it has in it to be. We are trying to discover, in the signifi- 
cant Aristotelian phrase, its 76 ri Hv efvar, what it essentially was ” 
(pp. 45, 46). This amounts to what has been called an immanent 
criticism—a criticism of the different aspects of subjective-objective 
experience by each other. 

A careful genetic survey of Sensational, Perceptual, and Con- 
ceptual experience (book ii., chaps. i. to iv.) brings out the meta- 
physical problems involved in each: viz., Kind, Quality, and Degree 
(in Sensation); relations of Time and Space; the “‘ more purely 
conceptual”’ relations of Number, Cause and Effect, Substance 
and Accident, etc.; relations of Value and End. The problem of 
Metaphysics is to understand these various modes of determination, 
and to see within what limits each is valid. They are forms of a 
Constructive Activity, and give rise to certain main types of con- 
struction — Perceptual, Scientific, Ethical, Aisthetic, Religious, 
Speculative. Book iii. is occupied with discussion of the character 
and limits of each of these main types. Each is justified within 
its limits. Religion is explained as an effort to view the universe 
as a complete system which is one, beautiful, and good ; Speculative 
Construction, as a systematic attempt to think out the justification 
for such a view of the Universe. So stated, there is little to object 
to in the distinction. But the chapter on Religion (pp. 138-145) 
seems to the present writer to be the one really unsatisfactory 
chapter in the book. To discuss it fully would carry us far afield. 
Prof. Mackenzie speaks of Religion when he means religions. 
Religions there are and have been; there is (or let us hope there 
may be) Religion. What may be said of the former is not neces- 
sarily true of the latter. The author speaks of an attitude of mind 
which is above them all—religions, poetry, metaphysics—as they 
exist apart. To our mind thats Religion. But he also speaks 
as if Metaphysics in some way completed Religion at a higher 
level; this suggests what Green called the one essential aberration 
of the Hegelian system. Yet he points out that the difficulties 
which make the limitations of ‘“ Religion’’ appear over again in 
the same forms in Metaphysics (pp. 143, 155). Also, on page 143, 
it is said that “ it is difficult to convince men that good cannot exist 
at all except as a negation of evil,” and, on page 154, that good 
“is only intelligible by contrast” with evil. If religion were 
merely a set of inadequate theories, doubtless it would differ from 
Metaphysics only as the uncritical differs from the critical method 
of dealing with the same problems ; but this does not appear to be 
Prof. Mackenzie’s view. For him, Religion has an element of 
Feeling and of intuitive Insight. But he does not say what happens 
to these when we pass from religious to speculative construction, 
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although on their objective side ‘‘ the contents of the religious and 
the speculative construction would appear to coincide” (p. 158). 
None the less this little book, with its careful survey of the ground 
and its eminently reasonable account of the nature and limits of 
speculative construction and justification of the worth of the latter 
(chaps. vi., vii.), will be of real value to students and teachers of 
the subject. 
8. H. MELLOoNE. 
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Iissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics. By ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. (Mainly 
Reprints from Minp.) London, New York and Bombay : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1903. Pp. vi, 277. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Ir is hardly necessary to commend this volume to the readers of Minp, 
as the larger part of it consists of reprints from that journal, with which, 
doubtless, they are already very familiar. The papers on “ Association 
Controversies,” “Some Points in Ethics,” “The Empiricist Position,” 
“ Pleasure and Pain,” “ Physiological Expression in Psychology,” “ Defi- 
nition and Problems of Consciousness” are known to every psychologist ; 
and few would think of writing on the malevolence of human nature with- 
out turning to the controversy between Dr. Bain and Mr. Bradley on that 
subject. Not the whole of Dr. Bain’s contributions to M1np, however, 
are here reproduced, and we should have been glad to see several omitted 
articles included. We miss in particular the discussion with Dr. W. G. 
Ward on the Freedom of the Will—which is one of the most luminous 
discussions on that topic anywhere to be found. But the writer’s main 
design has been to bring together the papers that deal specifically with 
controverted points in his own system, or that help to supplement or 
to expand what has been treated by himelsewhere. “I have reproduced 
in full,” he tells us in the prefatory note, “and with almost no change, 
the principal articles to which reference was made in the Preface to the 
Fourth Edition of The Emotions and the Will. They contain, with some 
little difference in statement, my latest views on such of those debated 
issues as were not adequately expounded or not given in final shape in 
either of my two volumes on Psychology. . .. They are avowedly my 
sole amends for inability to execute that thorough revision of The Emotions 
and the Will which, although at one time resolved upon, had to be aban- 
doned for the reasons given in the Preface to the Fourth Edition.” In 
this way, the volume has a special interest and value, and will be widely 
welcomed— not least by the student of philosophy, who will find the 
treatment of the leading philosophical problems here exceedingly helpful 
and in convenient form. 

But, while the greater part of the volume consists of reprints from 
MirnD, there are three papers that have not appeared there, viz., one on 
“The Respective Spheres and Mutual Helps of Introspection and Psycho- 
physical Experiment in Psychology,” originally read to the International 
Congress of Experimental Psychology held in London in August, 1892 ; 
one on “ The Scope of Anthropology, and its Relation to the Science of 
Mind,” read to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, at 
the Aberdeen meeting, in 1885; and one on “The Pressure of Examina- 
tions,” being Criticism of a Protest issued by Mr. Auberon Herbert, in 
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1888, against the sacrifice of education to examination in our present 
educational system. 

The first of these three papers is a defence of the position that, helpful 
though experiment and all the objective methods are towards the under- 
standing and elucidation of mind, the leading psychological method is 
and ever must be Introspective. While quite welcoming the efforts of 
the psycho-physicist, it has a keen appreciation of their limits and is 
concerned with pointing out the hopeful regions of research and with 
indicating the precautions necessary for success. The same subject is 
so far pursued in the next paper, which has for its specific object, how- 
ever, determination of the province of Anthropology, and should be 
taken in conjunction with a previous article on the “ Definition and 
Demarcation of the Subject-sciences,” so as to obtain a complete view 
of the author’s handling of this important topic. In the last of the 
papers, Dr. Bain gives his views on the ever-present question of the 
pressure of examinations. His position is marked by great moderation. 
Fully alive to the abuses of the examination system, he is by no means 
prepared to pass unmitigated condemnation. On the contrary, speaking 
out of his own experience both as student at the University of Aberdeen 
in earlier days and as professor later on, he throws the weight of his 
authority in favour of examinations, maintaining that “the evils com- 
plained of are not universal, nor are they inherent in the system”. The 
psychology of the matter is laid down in the concluding paragraph: “ It 
has not escaped observation, since this question was mooted, that 
competition is but a phase of the race of life—the struggle for existence. 
Not merely is there the scramble for the means of decent livelihood ; 
there is, besides, the intoxication of being first. Nor is this the whole 
matter. The general multitude prefer to have their sentiment of ad- 
miration concentrated upon one winner in a contest. The greatest 
opponent of the Prize system that I ever knew was De Morgan: I have 
heard him describe the senior wranglership at Cambridge as the upas tree 
which poisoned all around it. Human nature is to blame for the dis- 
proportionate exaltation of the first in a race, although winning only by 
half a neck. The tendency would appear to be of a piece with the love 
emotion, which, for its highest flight, needs concentration upon one. 
Whether either of these tendencies will ever be rationalised, it is not for 
the present generation to pronounce.” 

This volume appears very opportunely. In the midst of competing 
and conflicting methods, it is well to have the attention directed anew 
to a mode of handling psychological and philosophical problems that has 
been of great service to philosophy, but which does not always at the 
present moment get its due and yet cannot be ignored without loss. It 
is well also, after years of silence, to be brought afresh into immediate 
contact with the author’s subtle analytic power and keen dialectic, which 
are always stimulating, and to be made to realise the value of felicitous 
illustrations for the elucidation of truth. In an emphatic manner, also, 
these papers bring out two traits of the author’s character which deserve 
to be specially noted, viz., his open-mindedness and his generosity to- 
wards those who differ from him. 

The volume comes to us in a very pleasant form as to type and bind- 
ing, and its value and utility are enhanced by the carefully-prepared 
abstracts prefixed to the articles. 

WitiiamM L. Davinson. 
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A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Pav Janer and GABRIEL 
SEAILLES. Translated by ADA MoNAHAN. Edited by Henry Jones, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1902. Vol. i., pp. xvi, 389; 
vol. ii, pp. xiii, 375. Price 10s. net per volume. 


There is no lack of histories of philosophy giving account of the various 
philosophers and their systems—some good, some bad, and some in- 
different ; but an unquestionable desideratum has been a history of the 
philosophical problems themselves, so executed as to bring out the 
continuity of philosophic thought and, at the same time, the advance 
in philosophic thinking. It is surprising that the idea of supplying this 
want did not occur to any one till now, or, if it did occur, that it was not 
carried out. The execution of it falls to the authors of the work now 
before us, who claim for their plan that it is “entirely new”. “Our idea 
is, indeed, simple enough,” they say, “but it does not seem to have been 
easy to light upon or to carry out, for to no one has it occurred before: 
nowhere—not in France, nor in England, nor in Italy, nor in Germany— 
is there a work composed on the same, or even on a similar plan.” 
Windelband’s history of philosophy at once occurs to the mind in re- 
futation ; but even that is no exception, for the plan of the two works is 
different. Our writers’ distinctive feature lies here: “We have taken, 
one after another in the dogmatic order, the great problems of philosophy 
and given their history, indicating their origin, their various aspects and 
forms, and the stage they have reached in our day.” 

The question, then, is whether the idea thus so clearly enunciated has 
been satisfactorily carried out. 

Take, first, the arrangement of topics. The material in these two 
volumes is grouped under four heads, v7z.: Psychology, Ethics, Meta- 
physics, and Theodicy; and under each head leading problems are 
placed,—such as “The Senses and External Perception,” “The Association 
of Ideas,” “Freedom,” under Psychology ; “Scepticism and Certitude,” 
under Metaphysics, and so on. This practically covers the ground; and 
thus far everything is quite satisfactory, although at times a topic is a 
little awkwardly placed, or an author's opinion given in a somewhat 
truncated form,—which only serves to remind us that neither sections 
nor topics are mutually exclusive, while, after all, there is a certain 
disadvantage in breaking up a philosopher’s system into parts. 

What then, next, of the execution of the main task? Is the historical 
treatment adequate? So far as presentation of the views of the writers 
and schools that are here included is concerned, we must say at once 
that the work is very carefully done. The information is compressed, 
yet accurate; and, as philosophers are allowed largely to speak for 
themselves in well-selected quotations, a special value is given to the 
summaries and the dryness of the bare abstract is thereby avoided. 
Particularly noticeable are the expositions of the Greek philosophies and 
of the writings of the Cartesian school. Now and again, indeed, we miss 
something that ought to have been stated. For example, it is not 
enough to characterise the Stoic criterion of truth as subjective, being 
laid in the conviction of the percipient. No doubt, the Stoics laid the 
criterion of truth in the individual percipient’s conviction ; but then they 
required that the percipient should himself be “a wise man” (that is, a 
man of unclouded mind, calm, careful, unbiassed), and they viewed the 
impressions, through whose strength and clearness his undoubted con- 
viction came, as consentient. What they seem to have been aiming at 
was expression of the facts (a) that, in sense-perception, we suppose an 
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ideal or absolutely normal standard by which we test the abnormal and 
correct erroneous inferences, and ()) that true perception works into a 
system of experience and that impressions have their place in a coherent 
scheme of things. But, apart from this occasional omission of points 
necessary for clear apprehension, there is little to complain of regarding 
the presentation of philosophic views. Where the real ground of com- 
plaint lies is here, that a great many philosophers are not represented in 
this work at all, and others are very inadequately so. The Greeks, the 
Cartesians, the French philosophers in general, and the philosophers of 
the Scottish school all get their due; but little or no account is taken of 
Patristic philosophy, there are gaps in the representation of Alexandrian 
thought, and Scholastic philosophy finds meagre treatment, except in 
the section on Theodicy. Again, British philosophy and German philo- 
sophy after Kant play a very secondary part indeed. Take, for instance, 
the chapter on “The Association of Ideas”. Less than half a page is 
given to Hartley; about the same amount of space is devoted to James 
Mill; there is no mention of Prof. Bain at all; recent views brought out 
in discussions in this journal and elsewhere are unnoticed. So that our 
writers have not been very successful in accomplishing that part of their 
purpose which was to present “the stage that they [the problems] have 
reached in our day”. That is a pity; for the most modern aspects of the 
problems are not the least interesting nor the least important. Thus far 
this work is disappointing. But, on the other hand, there is a part of the 
task (as we have already said) that has been executed and executed well; 
and for that many students of philosophy will be grateful, and thanks are 
due to Miss Monahan and Prof. Jones for presenting these volumes in 
English dress. 
WiiuraM L. Davipson. 


Outlines of Psychology: an Elementary Treatise with some Practical Applica- 
tions. By Jostan Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. 


Prof. Royee’s Book is he tells us an expansion of a formerly published 
Essay on the elementary principles and practical applications of psycho- 
logy, with a view to its inclusion in the Teachers’ Professional Library, 
edited by Mr. Butler. Besides its value as the contribution of so distin- 
guished a philosopher to the starving Science of Education, it has a 
special interest for readers of Mrnp as the most systematic exposition of 
the writer’s psychology which he has as yet given us. The Introductory 
chapters deal with definitions, the physical signs, nervous conditions and 
general features of conscious life, including one of the clearest and ablest 
criticisms of the “mind stuff” theory that we remember to have seen. 
The second and main portion of the book (chaps. v.-xiii.) rejects the usual 
division of modes of consciousness as the basis of discussion, substitut- 
ing for it a classification of mental factors into Sensitiveness, Docility, 
Initiative and bringing the different phases of mental life under one or 
other of these heads: Sensation, Imagery, Feeling appearing as forms 
of Sensitiveness ; Perception, Thought and Action of Docility. The last 
of these three factors is connected with the recent investigations of Prof. 
Loeb and others into the tropisms or general orientising reactions of 
plants and animals, effective use of which is further made in the author’s 
account of the origin of our spatial perceptions. A further departure 
from orthodox text-book treatment is the recognition of a second series 
of feelings besides that of pleasure and pain, v7z., restlessness and qui- 
escence taking the place of Wundt’s two additional series of excitement 
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and depression, tension and relief. The third part of the book (chaps. 
xiv., xv.) is a suggestive and practically useful review of the varieties 
and “abnormities ” of emotion, intellect and volition. 

Prof. Royce’s psychology, which is here presented in condensed form, 
will doubtless give rise to considerable discussion. We have only space 
to mention one or two points which seem open to criticism. The 
emphasis upon tropism as a principle of psychological explanation is 
a happy thought, but it is doubtful whether the opposition between 
docility and initiative is not pressed beyond the point where it is an 
instructive distinction. Docility is defined as control by our past. 
But such control is what we commonly mean by self-restraint or in- 
dependence of the present stimulus and so far falls on the side of 
initiative. Mere restlessness, on the other hand, as opposed to such 
control is the lowest form of subjection to present impulse and might 
with equal propriety be taken as the type of docility. But passing 
this over it is still more doubtful whether anything is gained, at any 
rate for the class of students for whom the book is primarily de- 
signed, by the above inversion of current methods of treatment. We 
may grant that, as Prof. Royce claims, his classification is more funda- 
mental than the ordinary distinction into elements of consciousness, 
in the sense that the mind’s general attitude to stimulus is more funda- 
mental than the features of the resulting experience. But just on that 
account it might be contended it is less suitable as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of specific forms of consciousness, as seems to be proved by the 
paradoxical attempt to treat social opposition and with it conception and 
inference as forms (though “ higher forms”) of Docility and the obscurity 
in which “restlessness ” is finally left after having been treated at one 
time as a form of feeling, at another (surely the true doctrine) as a more 
general form of instinct or conation. 

But a still more fundamental point than either of these is the reproduc- 
tion of a doctrine of mental development in its main outlines identical with 
Prof. Baldwin’s well-known account based upon imitation. Prof. Royce’s 
recent philosophical writings had led us to expect a more thorough-going 
criticism of the conception of Initation than it had yet received, and we 
confess to a certain disappointment in finding it here employed in the 
older uncritical sense. Briefly, is imitation simply reproduction? If 
so, it is not only doubtful whether it plays any large part in mental 
development, but whether it plays any part at all. We may say if 
we like that the child reproduces in its imitative play the actions of 
others, but even here the important thing is not the reproduction but 
the modification of the actions of others to suit the particular environ- 
ment and the reactions expected from it. A fortiori the important 
thing to notice in our ordinary practice is not that we repeat but 
that we co-operate under the general pressure of the social structure. 
The centre of psychological interest is not the impression which the 
actions of others make upon us, but the consciousness (clear or 
obscure) of the whole to which we and others belong as co-operative 
members. If it be said that what the term Imitation is intended to 
express is merely one aspect of a complex fact, the term, we submit, is 
unfortunate, and nowhere more so than when used of the process of 
thought. The exaggerated emphasis it leads Prof. Royce to lay upon 
the self-conscious element in the thought process (“one who thinks 
makes it part of his ideal to be conscious of how he behaves in the 
presence of things,” p. 284) is perhaps a minor point. But the seal it 
seems to put on the ordinary dualistic interpretation of thought (“All 
science is an effort to describe facts, to set over against the real world an 
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imitation of it,” p. 292) must appeal, we think, to the Author of The World 
and the Individual as more serious. Psychology he may tell us is not 
philosophy, but he would probably agree that it ought at least to be a 
preparation for it, and that it scarcely serves this purpose by lending 
itself, even by implication, to the consecration of one of the principal 
stumbling-blocks to a philosophical interpretation of experience. 

J. H. Murrueap. 


The Mind of Man. Gustav Spitter. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1902. Pp. xiv, 552. 


Mr. Spiller’s book exhibits a combination of distinct merits with equally 
marked defects which is most baftling to the reviewer. ‘To take some of 
the good points of the book first: the writer is evidently keenly interested 
in psychological study, he has read unusually widely, he shows great 
industry in the collection of observations upon the workings of his own 
mind and some ingenuity in the devising of experiments upon it. He is 
laudably determined to deal with the facts of mental life at first hand, 
and not in the least afraid to reject “authority” where it seems to him 
to misinterpret the facts. His style, at its best, is simple and vigorous. 
As if to balance these merits, he suffers from certain grave defects of 
taste and style. His book is almost intolerably prolix, and he has an 
unfortunate trick of returning again and again in successive chapters to 
discussions the reader had fondly believed to have been closed. He 
deals much too freely in the kind of loose and equivocal metaphor 
affected by the leader-writers of the daily newspapers. What is a more 
serious fault, he has the habit not only of dismissing views from which 
he dissents with a contempt an impartial reader must often think out of 
place, but of imputing unworthy motives to those who hold them. Thus, 
é.4., i rejecting a view of Brentano, he thinks it becoming to observe 
that it is a misfortune for psychology that men with anti-scientific 
interests, like Brentano, profess to be psychologists (p. 185), and in 
another place declares that the opponents of Bentham’s psychology have 
usually been animated by mere class or religious prejudice; a view which 
is the more remarkable since Mr. Spiller himself goes farther than any 
writer known to me in his opposition to the Benthamite Hedonism. 

As regards the matter of his work, Mr. Spiller deserves credit for 
insisting on the teleological character of mental and neural process, and 
for treating the whole subject of psychology on the basis of the concep- 
tion of organised functional needs. Yet I doubt if he really sees the 
implications of his own doctrine. This doubt is suggested specially by 
his attempt to deprive both pleasure-pain and will of genuine significance 
for the course of mental life. It is well enough to say “organised re- 
action,”’ and not feeling or will, determines our action; but how does 
reaction get itself organised in the first place ? I can find no intelligible 
answer in Mr. Spiller; indeed, if his often-repeated principle that we can 
do only what we have already done were the last word on the subject, it 
would seem impossible that life should exhibit progressive organisation 
at all. I fear Mr. Spiller is not sufticiently alive to the significance of his 
own rejection of atomistic associationism. By the way, how is his 
rejection of that doctrine compatible with his declaration that “ psy- 
chology . . . constructs the total universe out of world-atoms, 7.¢. sim- 
plified touch feelings” ? Contradictions of this kind suggest that Mr. 
Spiller has not altogether digested the results of his voracious reading. 

The defence of introspection as a method in the Introduction is in- 
teresting, but I think Mr. Spiller overlooks the difficulty that, apart from 
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control by rigid conditions of experiment which can be precisely stated, 
his readers have no means of judging either of the exact conditions under 
which his observations were made, or of the accuracy with which they 
have been chronicled. For both these reasons his observations, ¢.9., on 
the rate of obliviscence are much less available as a basis of inference 
than those of Ebbinghaus at which he is inclined to cavil. 

A, E. Taytor. 


Hegel’s Logic: An Essay in Interpretation. By JOHN GRIER H1BBEN, Ph.D., 
Stuart Professor of Logic in Princeton University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. x, 313. Price $1.25 net. 


Dr. Hibben has produced a book which was much wanted. An intro- 
duction to Hegel’s system is required for those professed students of 
philosophy who are not able—at any rate at the commencement of their 
studies—to grapple with the Logic or even the Encyclopedia. It is required 
still more for the general reader who wants to know something of the 
source of those Hegelian ideas which he continually encounters in 
theology, in ethics, and in politics. 

France has for some years had a most excellent book of this kind—La 
Logique de Hegel, by the late Georges Noel. But the Master of Balliol’s 
volume in the Blackwood series was not quite enough. Admirable and 
stimulating as it is, it makes no attempt to set out the course of the 
dialectic process in detail, and it is in the detail of the dialectic that the 
strength and the difficulty of Hegel lie. 

Dr. Hibben devotes 200 pages to an abstract of Hegel’s tremendous 
argument which leads from Pure Being to the Absolute Idea. The task 
was difficult in the extreme, and he appears to have succeeded in it to 
a very remarkable degree. His exposition is always clear, and shows a 
thorough knowledge of the text. On some points I should be inclined to 
differ from him, but it would be useless to note divergencies of opinion 
which could not be discussed without lengthy quotations from the original. 
And these points are, after all, but few in comparison with those of which 
Dr. Hibben’s treatiment seems to me unquestionably correct. 

J. Evurs McTacearr. 


(renetic Psychology for Teachers. By C.H. Jupp. International Education 
Series, vol. lv. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1900. Pp. xiii, 329. 


Price, $1.00. 


One naturally-expects, on opening a book with the above title, to find a 
discussion of the growth of the child mind, with suggestions for school- 
room application of its results. The author’s Psychology for Teachers is, on 
the contrary, the psychology of the teacher himself. Child-study is to be 
replaced, or at least preceded, by teacher-study. The teacher is shown, 
by reference to certain optical illusions, how he may improve himself in 
observation, —the writer seems to take it for granted that these illusions 
are matters of judgment ; he is to analyse his own writing habit, his own 
reading process, his own idea of number, his own activity of attention and 
emotive expression, his own attitude to educational ideals, and so forth. 
Why all this introspective work should be termed ‘ genetic’ is not clear. 
It is true that there is a good deal of talk in the book about development, 
and some about heredity and selection and variation : but the argument 
runs direct from biology to education, and the reader is expressly warned 
against the genetic method of current child-study. 
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The chapters are written in lecture form, with all the repetition and 
echo and personal appeal that the lecture admits of. The psychology is 
correspondingly diluted. On the whole, however, the psychological teach- 
ing is sound ; and if the author has not written a genetic psychology for 
teachers, he has produced a book which it must benefit the average 
teacher to read. Whether he is in sympathy with the ‘ masterful essay,’ 
as the publishers term it, prefixed by the editor of the series, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, may be regarded as doubtful. 


Les Grands Philosophes—Malebranche. Par Henri Joty. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1901. Pp. 289. 


To those who desire a systematic account of Malebranche’s philosophy, 
and yet do not care to work through the bulky tomes of Ollé-Laprune, 
this volume should commend itself. Malebranche, and I may add 
Geulinex, have not yet received adequate attention. Being treated in 
histories of philosophy chiefly as links of connexion between Descartes 
and Spinoza, the more characteristic features of their very individual 
systems are unfairly ignored. M. Joly’s volume, as an attempt to con- 
sider Malebranche on his own merits, as the founder of a system 
peculiarly his own, therefore deserves a hearty welcome. For the most 
part it is a statement of Malebranche’s philosophy in Malebranche’s own 
words, the criticism being rather vindication and apology, with a con- 
stant insistence on the agreement of his positions with the doctrines of 
true religion, than a rigorous examination of its logical grounds. But if 
this attitude sometimes leads M. Joly to do more than justice to Male- 
branche’s argument, it has also enabled him to expound Malebranche’s 
teaching in a very sympathetic and suggestive manner. 

The first chapter contains an interesting account of Malebranche’s 
life, of his controversy with Arnauld, and of the preparation of his 
writings. The influence exercised upon his thinking by Augustine is 
very justly emphasised. Chapter ii. treats of the main doctrines of 
Malebranche’s metaphysics. Here our author is chiefly concerned to 
defend Malebranche against the charge of Spinozism. Readers will 
probably differ as to the success of the defence. M. Joly himself admits 
p. 99) that Malebranche is more forward in systematising his assertions 
than in demonstrating them, “croyant que dans cette liaison méme est 
la démonstration la plus convaineante’. The difference between Male- 
branche and Spinoza ultimately reduces to the fact that the one asserts 
while the other denies the possibility of creation. And Malebranche, 
admitting its incomprehensibility, supports it by merely negative argu- 
ments. As so often elsewhere, he takes refuge from his self-caused 
difficulties in the plea of inevitable ignorance. As I have said, however, 
M. Joly brings prominently into view several features in Malebranche’s 
philosophy which, even if inconsistent with his fundamental principles, 
deserve more consideration than they usually receive. 

Chapter iii. is devoted to Malebranche’s treatment of the mysteries 
of the Catholic Religion—the doctrine of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, 
of Miracles, Original Sin, ete. M. Joly’s attitude throughout this 
chapter, and indeed throughout the whole volume, finds expression in 
the following sentences (p. 206): “Je conclus : partout ott Malebranche 
a fait preuve @originalité et d’indépendance en face de son maitre, c’est 
ila théologie qu’il le doit. C'est & elle aussi qu’il doit @’avoir maintenu 
plus fortement Vidée de la liberté devant les hérésies de son Gpoque, et 
peut-étre devant les t¢mérités de sa propre m¢taphysique.” 
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Chapter iv., on Malebranche’s contributions to empirical psychology, 
is excellent. The only omission of importance, that I have noted, is 
the absence of all reference to his analysis of the visual perception of 
distance and magnitude. ‘This is to be found in the Réponse a M. Régis, 
and to some extent anticipates, in Malebranche’s very individual way, 
the later results of Berkeley. M. Joly also continues from chapter iii. 
the treatment of the problem of the freedom of the will. Again he seeks 
to meet all objections to Malebranche’s position. On such a thorny 
problem there is plenty of room for difference of opinion, but surely in 
asserting (p. 1388) that the charge against Malebranche of denying 
freedom is ‘ absolument erronée ’’ he overstates his case. A chapter on 
Malebranche’s ethics, and a brief characterisation of his system as a 
whole, conclude the volume. 

The reader will find useful the numerous references to Malebranche’s 
minor works—to the Helaircissements, Lettres @ M. Arnauld, and Réponse 
a M. Régis. In these occasional writings Malebranche frequently, 
under the stimulus of controversy, states his positions in even more 
pointed and vivid fashion than in his systematic treatises. Unfortunately 
these writings are not very accessible. Jules Simon’s very convenient 
edition in four volumes does not even contain the Traité de Morale, and 
the older more complete editions are no longer easily procurable. It is 
to be hoped that a new edition of Malebranche’s works may appear 
before long. 
NORMAN SMITH. 


René Descartes, Meditationes de Prima Philosophia. Nach der pariser 
Originalausgabe und der erster franzdsischen Ubersetzung mit 
Anmerkungen herausgegeben. Von Dr. C. GirrLer, Professor 
an der Universitiit, Miinchen. Miinchen: Oscar Beck, 1901. 


This volume should be a decided convenience to students of Descartes’ 
Meditations. It sets alongside of one another the Latin of the original 1641 
edition and the first French translation. The reader is thus ensured a 
correct text, and also is saved the trouble of referring to different volumes 
for comparison of the Latin and French renderings. Herr Giittler’s 
purely historical introduction gives a careful statement of all that is 
known with regard to the origin and publication of the Meditations and 
of the French translation. That translation, as is well known, is authori- 
tative. Executed by the Duc de Luynes, it was revised by Descartes 
himself. And in a letter to Clerselier, who translated the accompanying 
Objectiones, Descartes has declared that in parts the meaning is more ade- 
quately and clearly expressed than in the Latin. The editor intends this 
volume to be used as a University text-book, and accordingly has appended 
numerous notes to the Meditations. Of these only a few are historical 
or bibliographical ; the rest will doubtless be of assistance to elementary 
students. The sole unsatisfactory feature of this very scholarly volume is 
the omission of the Objections. In their place the editor gives at the 
end of each Meditation a brief statement of the relevant Objections and 
Descartes’s Replies. As such summarising is determined by the writer’s 
own interpretation of Descartes’s Philosophy, the otherwise impersonal 
character of the volume is somewhat impaired. 
NorMAN SMITH. 
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_Kant’s Lehre vom Genie und die Entstehung der Kritik der Urtheilskruft. 
Von Dr. Orro Scuuapp, an der Universitit Edinburgh. Gdéttingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Reysrecht, 1901. Pp. xii, 463. 


The task which Dr. Schlapp has set himself in this work was suggested 
by the remark which occurs in Windelband’s History of Modern Philo- 
sophy : “ Kant construes the conception of Goethe’s poetry”. His volume 
may be looked upon as the historical exposition and justification of this 
statement. The philosophical interpretation of Goethe’s poetry can only 
be regarded, however, as a part of a general esthetic theory, and thus 
the inquiry is strictly synonymous with the history of Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment, or more particularly with that part of it which is concerned 
with the Critique of Taste, and the Judgment on the Beautiful. Kant’'s 
wsthetic theory is, according to the thesis of the book, not only inti- 
mately related to, but directly influenced by, his theory of genius (pp. 
387-388) ; hence the history of the Critiyue of Judgment and that ot 
Kant’s theory of genius necessarily form one and the same inquiry. 

The author gives a short Introduction to indicate the general literary 
spirit at work in Kant’s time, and to show the intellectual and xsthetic 
setting over against which Kant’s theory was to take shape. This is 
very interesting reading, and might well have been made a little longer. 
The main body of the work is divided into four sections: (1) The begin- 
nings of Kant’s Critique of Taste and of Genius, 1764-1775 ; (2) his views of 
genius and the wsthetic between 1775-1789 ; (3) those in the Critique of 
Judgment 1790); (4) those after the Critique of Judgment. The great 
interest and the chief value of Dr. Schlapp’s historical survey will be 
found to lie in the sources which he has laid under contribution for trac- 
ing the development of Kant’s views. The material he employs is for 
the most part quite new as yet to the student of Kant. It consists 
largely of hitherto unedited copies of Kant’s class lectures on Logic, 
Metaphysie and Anthropology. These cover a period of about thirty 
years and were taken down and preserved by different members of his 
class. Of these various lectures, forming over seventy documents, only 
one course is reproduced in Hartenstein’s edition of Kant—that on Logic 
edited by Jiische (which is dated at 1800 by Hartenstein and at about 
1780 by Dr. Schlapp). In addition to the class notes Dr. Schlapp also 
makes use of such relevant material as is to be found in Hartenstein, in 
Benno Erdmann’s Kant’s Reflerionen, and in the Lose Blitter aus Kants 
Nachlass, collected by Reicke. All these.sources have been carefully 
explored for remarks, criticisms, ete., bearing on art and genius, and the 
result is as detailed and exhaustive a review of the history of Kant’s 
opinions on these subjects as the most exacting Kuntforscher could desire. 
Especial stress is laid on Kant’s indebtedness to a little known Hssay 
on Genius published in 1774 and written by a Scotsman, Alexander 
Gerard, who appears to have given lectures on this subject in Aberdeen. 
Kant expressly declares how highly he thinks of this essay (p. 244), a 
long extract from which is given at the end of this volume. 

On the whole perhaps the first two stages above mentioned might have 
been put into shorter compass, though thoroughness is of course very 
difticult to reconcile with conciseness, more especially in a historical 
statement. Much of what is extracted from the lectures is little better 
than a round of shrewd commonplaces, Kant’s satisfaction with which 
is no doubt due to the self-contained isolation of the detached recluse. 
Some judicious compression would not have lessened the value of the 
argument, least of all when done by such a devoted expositor. <A useful 
summary at the end of each section recapitulates the results of the dif- 
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ferent periods. The third section will prove very suggestive reading, and 
is a careful analysis of the fundamental ideas of the first part of the 
Critique of Judgment, with a view to show their connexion with Kant’s 
conception of genius. The conclusion of the whole inquiry given on 
pp- 403-424 is an admirably concise statement of the many sources from 
which Kant borrowed or derived his opinions. 

As regards the argument of the work one may remark in the first place 
that there seems to have been surprisingly little change in Kant’s con- 
ception of genius from first to last. Almost exactly the same views are 
held in the first stage as at the last; the difference being mainly one of 
fullness of exposition and accuracy of distinction (cf. p. 244 ff. and p. 
314 ff.). One is astonished also to find what little first-hand knowledge 
Kant had of art, and indeed what extremely slight natural capacity he 
had for appreciating this side of experience. He could not understand 
music, and only knew painting and the plastic arts at second hand 
through Wincklemann and Mengs (p. 300). Music he regarded as an 
“importunate art,” a remark which doubtless had its origin, as Dr. Schlapp 
suggests, in Kant having lived too near the Kénigsberg State prison, and 
been compelled to listen to bands when out at a military dinner (p. 328) ! 
While again, “den Begriff des Geschmackvollen erliutert (er)... an 
der anspruchslosen Form einer Schnupftabaksdose von Papiermache ” 
(p. 300)! Literature was the only art on which he could pass a judgment 
at first hand; and even here one cannot find a perfectly trustworthy 
guide in a critic who thought Pope’s Essay on Man a literary master- 
piece, and considered that novel reading weakened the memory and 
injured the character. Regarding the main thesis, one point is very sig- 
nificant. On the one hand, the discussion of Genius in the Critique of 
Judgment is not only very short ($$ 46-50), but admittedly falls outside 
the systematic division of the work itself (p. 303). Dr. Schlapp even 
admits with Cohen that it should have been left out altogether. His 
view of genius moreover in the Critique is, if not contradictory, at least 
ambiguous (pp. 329-334). On the other hand, Dr. Schlapp has sought to 
show that the theory of genius is the source of the conception of “ formal 
purposiveness,” of “necessity ” in judgments of taste, of “@ priori prin- 
ciples of taste,” of a “proportion between the mental powers,” of the 
“free and harmonious interplay of imagination and understanding ”’—all 
of which occupy a large place in Kant’s Critique of Judgment. The theory 
of genius in fact gave rise to Kant’s conception of the beautiful, and not 
conversely (p. 388). The Critique of Judgment is the result of fusing his 
theory of genius with those ideas on Taste which appear in the ear!y 
lectures. 

Some interesting points come out incidentally concerning Kant’s gen- 
eral theory of knowledge. One of these may be mentioned. It appewrs 
that the idea of criticism as a scientific method first started in connexion 
with the analysis of Taste. Kant remarks that there can be no science 
of the beautiful ; we can only have a “ Kritik”’ (ef. pp. 44-46, 92). In this 
respect Logic and Msthetic are considered alike, and for a iong time in 
Kant’s history are treated on similar lines, the one being a “ Kritik” of 
understanding, the other of feeling. 

J. B. BAILLIE. 


L’ Etica Evolucionista : Studio sulla Ii losofia Morale di Herbert Spe neer. Da 
GUGLIELMO SALvaport. Torino, 1903. Pp. xv, 476. 


This work falls into two main divisions, of which the first is expository, 
while the second, which fills rather more than half the volume, is nomin- 
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ally critical but really apologetic. After a preliminary sketch—based 
too much on second-hand and inaccurate information—of the history of 
ethics before Herbert Spencer, Dr. Salvadori gives us an admirable 
résumé of the Synthetic Philosophy considered as a preparation for Mr. 
Spencer’s ethical system, followed by a careful analysis of the system 
itself. Then comes what I have called the apologetic portion of the 
work. Himself offering no criticism on doctrines which he seems to 
regard as absolutely true and demonstrated from beginning to end, Dr. 
Salvadori makes it his business to defend them against the objections of 
others, and chiefly against his own countrymen. English criticisms are 
not left unnoticed ; but the author only takes these into account in so 
far as Mr. Spencer himself has replied to them, a procedure which is 
nearly equivalent to their complete omission. The Italian and to some 
extent the French critics have had the advantage of his first-hand study 
and are much more satisfactorily dealt with. In particular various objec- 
tions are shown to proceed from a misunderstanding of Mr. Spencer’s 
position which the author’s greatly superior knowledge of the subject 
enables him very happily to dispel. But Dr. Salvadori’s extreme desire 
to conciliate opponents has the effect of making him underrate the depth 
of the division which separates his master’s system from that of the 
continental spiritualists. A theory which treats morality as deriving its 
whole value from the pleasure it produces cannot possibly be harmonised 
with theories which either make virtue an end in itself or identify the 
end with some form of absolute existence. Nor again can the old feud 
between necessity and free-will be appeased by pointing out that deter- 
minism does not in practice involve the abnegation of human responsi- 
bilities and duties. And here it may be observed that in the vain effort 
to conciliate irreconcilable opponents Dr. Salvadori has strained his 
master’s principles to the breaking point. ‘To treat consciousness as ‘a 
factor in moral evolution’ is by no means equivalent to calling it ‘an 
active and creative energy’ (p. 269). Without consciousness pleasure, 
the assumed end of moral action, would of course not exist ; and it may 
be true-—although it has not been proved—that without the intervention 
of consciousness animal organisms could not be completely adapted to 
their environment. But creative energy implies more than this: it im- 
plies a production of force out of nothing, which is in contradiction to 
the fundamental dogma of Mr. Spencer’s system. Again, the description 
of that system as ‘an agnostic monism’ (p. 295) seems an illogical con- 
cession to a certain school of metaphysicians for which the master would 
hardly care to be made responsible. Still more objectionable is Dr. 
Salvadori’s wholesale denunciation of the old or ‘ associationist’ Utili- 
tarianism (p. 439 ff). Here the author for the greater glorification of 
his hero falls foul of his natural allies. Misconceptions long ago dis- 
pelled by J. 5. Mill and others are dished up in a style worthy of the 
most rabid spiritualist ; and no spiritualist could be reproached with want 
of discrimination for failing to see in what respect they are less applicable 
to ‘evolutionist’ than to ‘empirical’ morality. Indeed lectures on the 
impossibility of a hedonistic calculus come with «a particularly ill grace 
from a Spencerian who discards references to the greatest happiness of 
mankind as we know it for references to the happiness of an ideal society 
about which we know—to put it mildly—considerably less. One need 
only apply the two competing methods to some concrete problem such 
as divorce or capital punishment to appreciate the difference. 

I have said that Dr. Salvadori does not himself offer any criticisms on 
the philosophy he expounds. But his lucid style of exposition has the 
incidental merit of bringing out into sharper relief what to some of us 
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seem the unwarranted assumptions, the gaps and the incoherencies of 
Mr. Spencer’s system. 
A. W. Benn. 


La Morale di T. Hobbes. Da Ropotro Monpouro. Verona, 1903. 
Pp. 278. 


The object of this work—the first of a projected series of essays on the 
history of utilitarian morality—is to exhibit an alleged fundamental con- 
tradiction in the teaching of Hobbes which, according to the author, has 
escaped the notice of previous crities. After setting up as the greatest 
good the continual excitement and satisfaction of fresh desires, Hobbes in 
his political philosophy substitutes for this the mere preservation of life 
as such, to be secured by the establishment of an absolute government 
which, while maintaining order, leaves no room for the expansion of 
human individuality. More than this, the author of the Leviathan by 
placing the life no less than the property of every citizen at the absolute 
disposal of the supreme ruler takes away even that guarantee of bare 
existence for which the sacrifice of individual liberty was originally 
demanded. ‘Thus Hobbes’s system results in the complete negation of 
its own premisses. 

It seems to me that Signor Mondolfo has failed to make out his ease, 
and that Hobbes, whatever his inconsistencies in other respects, is in this 
instance perfectly logical. That absolutism whose cause he pleaded while 
denying to the private citizen all right of interfering with or criticising the 
government, as well as of course of making war on other citizens, leaves 
unhindered scope to the gratification of all his harmless desires. And 
Hobbes has explained this with his usual clearness in chap. xiii., sect. 15, 
of the De Cive, a passage which his critic must have read as he quotes 
a simile from it (p. 265), although in such a manner as totally to pervert 
the meaning of the original. While on the subject of references I may 
mention that the author sends us twice over (pp. 79 and 255) to Spinoza, 
Eth, iii., prop. 15, when apparently he means prop. 27; that on this 
occasion he makes Spinoza talk about sympathy and imitation when the 
two are identified in the original, sympathy being called the imitation of 
feeling ; and that, finally, there is not the slightest evidence of Spinoza’s 
having derived his ideas on sympathy from Malebranche, as is here too 
hastily assumed. 


A. W. Benn. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILosopHicaL Revigw. Vol. xii, No. 1. J. H. Tufts. ‘On the 
Genesis of Aisthetic Categories.’ [The distinctive characteristics of 
the esthetic judgment, or of «esthetic feeling, are due, in part at least. 
to the social conditions under which the wksthetic consciousness has 
developed. (1) This consciousness, in its beginnings, is connected with 
art rather than with nature. (2) Its relation to art is not that of cause, 
but that of effect. It has arisen, chiefly or wholly, from other springs, 
and has itself created the sense by which it is enjoyed. (8) Art has its 
origin, almost without exception, in social relations; it has developed 
under social pressure; it has been fostered by social occasions ; it has, 
in turn, subserved social ends.] C. V. Tower. ‘An Interpretation of 
Some Aspects of the Self.’ [Any experience is both objective o 
presentational and ideal. It must, therefore, be interpreted in terms 
which express not only its presentational aspect, but those ideal re- 
lations which are made known to us through the experience of what 


we term self. ... The self is a symbol, like any ‘thing’ named and 
characterised. ... It is not an entity, but a law, which, like any 


other law, denotes a unique type of relationship within experience, its 
inner and individual aspect which the presentational method of 
science cannot reach. And the individual is at the centre of that 
law, as to all other laws he is external.”] J. D. Stoops. ‘The Real 
Self” [A somewhat rhapsodic paper, maintaining that “the chasm 
between personality, conscious selfhood, humanity, and that which is 
not human, not conscious of selfhood, be it animate or inanimate, is the 
greatest chasm in the whole known universe”.] A. K. Rogers. ‘ Pro- 
fessor Royce and Monism.’ [The attempt to make what we call human 
experience an identical part of a comprehensive and all-knowing experi- 
ence involves a confusion between the existence of a state as a fact of 
immediate feeling, and a subsequent knowledge of that state, separated 
from it empirically by an interval of time. When we carry the problem 
over to the Absolute, for whom there cannot be such a past experience, 
limited within itself and temporarily unconscious of anything beyond its 
own limited content, it involves the assumption that a particular element 
of consciousness can be taken as an absolute piece of existence, whose 
nature is not influenced by the character of its associates.” The difficulty 
may be avoided if we suppose that ultimate reality exists, not in the 
form of truth, i.e, of thought or knowledge or intellectual synthesis 
(Royce), but in the form of active purpose. God thus becomes a member 
of a community, but without the limitations and the ignorance of men. 
The ultimate concept for the understanding of the universe is not self- 
consciousness, but a society of selves.] Reviews of Books. Summaries 
of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. No. 2. A. T. Ormond. 
‘Philosophy and Its Correlations.’ [President’s Address at the second 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 30th December, 1902. 
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The value of philosophy is often called in question ; how shall it vindi- 
cate itself against current scepticism? In three ways. (1) By defining 
some point of view that is clearly philosophical, so that the complete 
occupation of this point of view will have the effect of translating an 
inquiry into one that is distinctly philosophical: this is the point of view 
from which consciousness is central in the world, and the world itself to 
be construed in terms of those activities by which consciousness reaches 
its content of realised experience; (2) by determining some concept of 
method that will stamp as distinctly philosophical any inquiry that con- 
forms to its requirements: this method takes its departure from the 
heart of consciousness itself, and seeks to interpret the world in the 
light of the central effort of consciousness, attaining as its final result 
an interpretation of the world that reduces it directly to terms of reason 
and purpose ; (3) by defining a criterion that is distinetly philosophical 
and that will, therefore, stand as the ultimate test of philosophical 
validity: this criterion is reasonableness, itself referable to an absolute 
experience. One great need of the sciences and philosophy, at present, 
is unification under some comprehending and synthetic concept of know- 
ledge: workers in both tields should hold this larger ideal of knowledge 
as an article of faith. It will “ help us in completing our ideals of being 
and of truth and duty”.] G. T. Ladd. ‘Prolegomena to an Argument 
for the Being of God.’ [(1) The universality of religion is now a de- 
monstrated fact. (2) Psychology (so far as it does not fall into the 
mistakes of anthropology) shows that the entire soul of man is con- 
cerned in and constitutionally committed to religion. The conception 
of God which has a preferred claim to reality is that which will 
satisfy all the demands of the soul of man in its historical development. 
(3) Important for the argument are a right solution of the problem of 
knowledge ; the world-view of spiritual monism; and the cultivation of 
comprehensive and profound ideas of value.] D. Irons. ‘ Rationalism 
in Modern Ethics.’ [An historical study of modern rationalism, from 
its first appearance in opposition to Hobbes, through Cudworth, Clarke, 
Wollaston, the moral sense theories of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, 
Hume, the intuitionism of Price, and the abstract rationalism of Kant. 
“The rationalistic point of view develops under the influence of the 
conviction that the chief characteristic of morality is the unconditional 
nature of its demands. . . . Moral laws must be derived from reason, 
for reason alone gives rise to principles which are unconditionally valid. 
The criterion of reason, 7.¢., absence of contradiction, must therefore be 
the criterion of right. . . . Moral action is identical with rational ac- 
tivity.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New 
Books. Notes. 


PsycHoLoGicaL Review. Vol. ix., No. 6. T. L. Bolton. ‘A Biolo- 
gical View of Perception.’ [“ Perception is an attitude toward an object, 
as well as a complex of sensations, the attitude being characteristic of the 
object. . . . When the reaction which the object provokes in an animal 
is imperfect and can be improved by successive trials, or when the in- 
stinctive performance may be modified by experience, . . . consciousness 
comes to have functional value, and the material it uses to modify 
the performance is presented by the currents that flow backward from 
the organism during activity and are initiated by the movements the 
organism makes. . . . The back-stroke effects come first, and only as dis- 
crimination grows and rises to higher importance do the different afferent 
effects increase in significance ; but they are always bound up with back- 
stroke effects. . . . Immediate appreciation of direct sensory effects is 
. .. less common than we suppose: ... the perceptions (of intellec- 
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tually minded persons), like all perceptions, are little more than refined 
emotions.”] G. M. Stratton. ‘Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of the University of California. —vi. A. Robertson. ‘ Geometric- 
optical Illusions of Touch.’ [In many cases, there is an illusion of active 
touch tending in the same direction as the corresponding illusion of 
sight : so in the arrow-head and feather figure, in convergent lines, in the 
perception of angles, in contours, in ring segments. In the case of in- 
terrupted vs. uninterrupted lines, the direction of illusion runs counter to 
that of sight (cf. Parrish’s work with passive touch), as it does also in the 
case of Poggendorff’s figure. Quantitative determinations were made on 
the two last points.| G. A. Tawney. ‘ Feeling and Self-Awareness.’ 
[‘‘ Thought and feeling cannot be separated or contrasted without de- 
stroying the reality of both. Thoughts are always shared experiences, 
while feelings are private and unshared; thoughts are always universal 
and in reference objective, while feelings are always particular and in 
reference subjective. Feeling is... an attributive element in self- 
consciousness; ... in feeling, in other words, we experience imme- 
diately the relation of the ego to its object, a relation of unity or diversity 
which the ego itself establishes. . . . As to the content of self-conscious- 
ness, . . . self-consciousness as immediate self-awareness includes the 
empirical qualities of the body itself, together with a sense of externality 
to everything else within the range of perception or memory. Retlec- 
tive self-consciousness is based upon the recognition that the self be- 
longs in classes with other selves, that it is in a sense one with them, 
and that its experiences therefore possess a significance for them, and 
theirs for it. All feelings acquire a social reference, a universality of 
reference, from reflexion... . The relational emotions are simply 
reflective feelings which are immediately connected with the activities 
of the ego. . . . We may properly speak of the emotions of the logical 
processes and of volition,” but not of an emotional logic of the emotions. ] 
Discussion and Reports. J. M. Baldwin. ‘ Dr. Bosanquet on Inita- 
tion.’ [The theory of selective thinking as a genetic account of the 
systematic character of thought ; ‘resemblance’ vs. ‘ identity in differ- 
ence’. The question of publicity: ‘‘ Shall we assume at a stroke social 
organisation through a number of minds acting—thinking—alike on the 
same material, or shall we ask by what type of actual social experience 
they accomplish this ?”] P. Hughes. ‘ Methods of Testing Relative 
Pitch.’ [Criticism of methods of Gilbert and of the Columbia University 
tests. Proposed single test with two wires, and class test with forks. ] 
Psychological Literature. New Books. Notes. Indexes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xili., No. 4. O. G. Libby. 
‘The Bird Lover as a Scientist.’ [Plea for amateur observation of birds, 
in the field, with a view to biological and psychological results. Two 
specimens of the work are given: (1) sets of measurements upon the 
red-winged blackbird, the outcome of which is of value for the study of 
variation and specific differences ; (2) charts of the passage of migrating 
birds across the face of the full moon: the data are useful to the student 
of the psychology of instinct. Suggestive remarks, especially regarding 
adaptation, are scattered throughout the article.| R. Macdougall. 
‘Minor Investigations in Sense Perception.—1. On Determination of 
the Subjective Horizon by Motor Co-ordination.—1. The Relation of 
Saturation in Homogeneous Colours to the Area over which the Colour 
is Spread.—11. The Quantitative Relations of Stimulation-area and 
Colour-threshold in Discrete as Compared with Continuous Extents.’ 
[The first and most important of these Studies is a continuation of a 
paper published in the Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, No. 
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17, on the subjective determination of the primary point of regard. The 
present article discusses “the relation of the subjective horizon of the 
eyes, as determined by raising the index finger, to its position when 
determined visually ; and the influence upon such location of changes in 
the orientation of the head and eyes”. The conclusion is that “ these 
forms of spatial orientation are related to oculomotor conditions, and the 
direction of the characteristic errors which they present are dependent 
upon the co-ordination of eye and hand in the perception-reactions of 
ordinary practical life”. The two latter papers offer merely general 
results ; the author’s method is inadequate to his problems.] F. W. 
Bagley. ‘An Investigation of Fechner’s Colours.’ [A detailed study 
of the colours of the ‘ artificial spectrum top’ under careful experimental 
conditions. Especially interesting are the author’s results with regard 
to the production of a subjective yellow. She finds the phenomena 
incompatible with any tricomponent theory, and readily explicable by 
such an hypothesis as the Ebbinghaus modification of Hering’s well- 
known views. The article is rich in introspective data, and the 
method of work is simple and accurate.] J. W. Slaughter. ‘A Pre- 
liminary Study of the Behaviour of Mental Images.’ [Observation of 
mental images, by trained observers, during ten seconds, with record of 
introspections. Visual images (black square on white, circle, ace of hearts, 
letter A, etc.) : extent and schematism of the inner visual field (black field 
with square of twenty-five red spots); motor and motion images (pendu- 
lum ready to swing, ete.) : auditory images (fork, dripping water, etc.) : 
cutaneous, gustatory and olfactory images: spatial localisation of images. 
Results : (1) visual images are kept clear partly by their own internal 
organisation, partly by their combination with motor elements ; (2 
auditory images appear only together with an organised associative 
situation, in which motor elements usually play the leading part; (3 
other images also require such a situation,—this, indeed, being in mos 
cases all that appears, so that the real existence of the images may 
be considered doubtful.] S. P. Hayes. ‘An Historical Study of the 
Edwardean Revivals.’ [Sketch of the state of religious opinion and 
practice in New England before 1727. The revivals of 1734-5 (Edwards 
and 1740-1 (Whitefield). The Old Lights (preach morality and the use 
of the means of grace, but leave conversion to God, patiently awaiting 
His action) and the New Lights (preach the Edwardean paradox: “ we 
are helpless to do anything good until God inclines our wills to Him, but 
it is still our duty to ‘press into the kingdom’”): the revival activity 
of the New Lights (Edwards as moderate, Davenport as extremist), and 
its criticism by Chauncy (charges of error in doctrine and practice : 
appeal to emotions, censoriousness, claim of immediate inspiration, 
itinerant preaching) ; positive doctrines of Chauncy on the true work 
of the Spirit. Edwards’ defence of revivals: his views on the nature of 
the affections, of true religion, of conversion ; on natural inability, and 
on the fruits of the Spirit in life and conduct. Subsequent religious 
apathy till the end of the century.] Literature. Indices. 


L’ANNEE PsycHOLOGIQUE. Edited by A. Binet, etc. Paris : Schleicher 
Fréres et Cie, 1902. Pp. 757. In addition to the original memoirs and 
the bibliographical analyses and discussions, the Psychological Year-book 
for 1902 is provided with a bibliographical index, and forms accordingly 
a very complete guide to the work of the year. The first of the memoirs 
is by V. Henri, on the ‘Education of the Memory’; it gives an attractively 
clear analysis of the processes involved in Recollection, and of the con- 
ditions on which they depend, a summary of experimental results in this 
field, and some practical suggestions to the educator. The chief value of 
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the paper is perhaps in its hints on method in interpreting results of 
experiment ;—the reproduction of an impression and its recognition, the 
exactness of a recollection and the subject’s assurance of its exactness, 
the concrete memory-image and the abstract representation—these are 
distinctions which must be constantly kept in mind, as the processes 
themselves depend on different conditions and are under different laws. 
With this paper may be taken those of Larguier de Bancels on ‘ Methods 
of Memorising,’ and on ‘ Variations of Memory during the Day’. The 
former proves, so far as the experiments go, the advantage of “learning by 
wholes” over “learning by parts” in regard to the more persistent and 
accurate retention of what is learned. (Miss Steffens’s study of Memory 
had shown the former method to be more economical both as to the time 
occupied in learning and as to the number of repetitions required for 
stamping a given poem, etc., upon the mind.) But M. de Bancels’ 
method was carelessly conceived and only gradually perfected as the 
experiments continued, and the number of the latter under the best 
conditions is too small for any decisive conclusion to be drawn. The 
note on variations of memory records some experiments of the writer, in 
which he himself was the subject, and which tend to prove that we learn 
more easily and receive an impression more firmly just after a meal than 
at any other time of the day ; the difference is so slight that no one would 
be inclined to risk his digestion over it, but, such as it is, it is accounted 
for by the increased circulation after meals, indicated by the higher pulse- 
rate. Dr. Féré contributes three papers based on experiments with 
Mosso’s Ergograph. The conclusions of the first, on the ‘ Influence of 
Rhythm upon Work,’ are: (1) That movements in relatively slow time 
produce more work than movements in relatively fast, but that the effect 
of a change of rate is greater for the right than for the left hand; (2) that 
varying the rhythm of movement during work causes at first a “ pro- 
gressive excitation,” which is, however, followed by a rapid depression, 
showing an acceleration of fatigue ; again there are differences of effect 
upon right- and upon left-handed work. The second paper is on the 
‘ Alternation of Activities,’ and contains some interesting results. It is 
known that in deep sleep the work of reflex-responses is taken over by 
the right hemisphere, and that in great fatigue an activity is automatically 
transferred from one hemisphere to the other; Féré has also shown 
(Comptes Rendus Biol., 1901) that when the two hands are being employed 
together in ergograph work, there are constant oscillations in the quantity 
of work done by each, but the maximum activity of the right coincides 
with the minimum activity of the left hand and vice versa. The experi- 
ments reported here give additional proof, and show that the effect 

heightening of the activity of one hand, accompanied by depression of that 
of the other—is increased by one-sided sensory excitations, by previous 
exercise of one or other hand, by the suggestion of movement on the 
part of the experimenter, etc. It can be shown also, according to Dr. 
Féré, that actions to which the right hand is apprenticed are learned by 
the left without practice, 7.e., one hemisphere is educated sympathetically 
along with the other. Ina third paper, on the ‘ Influence of some Neural 
Poisons upon Work,’ it is demonstrated that the effect of stimulative 
poisons is the same as that of narcotics (Bernard’s Law): there is first a 
period of heightened activity (in which the output of work is high above 
the normal) ; this is followed more or less rapidly by a decreased activity, 
much more marked than that of normal fatigue. Im some ‘ Notes on 
Attention,’ M. Aars suggests that the indispensable factor in all attention 
is the expectation of a coming presentation, to which expectation a special 
nervous process corresponds: this on its part explains the inhibition of 
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other ideas and feelings. Thus passive attention is a state of pure expecta- 
tion of a certain intensity. The expectation is not capable of reduction 
to simpler factors, it must for example be added to images in order that 
they may represent the future and not the past: on its side it accounts for 
the increased intensity and clearness of the presentation when it arrives. 
This paper is followed by an interesting study of ‘ Mirror-writing,’ by G. 
Abt. The subjects were normal adults and children, both normal and 
defective. The best conditions for spontaneous mirror-writing with the 
left hand he found in those who did not visualise the forms of the letters 
in writing, but who imaged rather the movements necessary for their 
tracing. The movements, imagined part by part, are exactly the same 
for the left hand going from right to left, as for the right hand in the 
opposite direction : while the reason for the choice of the former direction 
for the left hand is that centrifugal movements are easier than centripe- 
tal. IM. Marage contributes a full appreciation and critique of ‘ Recent 
Works Published in France on Phonation and Audition’ (Guillemin, 
Rousselot, Marichelle, Gellé and Bonnier). On the ground of some 
‘ Experiments on Estimating Weights,’ M. Renault d’Allonnes holds that 
every perception is the resultant of a process of “circular activity,” 
involving a series of hypotheses, successively tested by reference to the 
original object. IM. Bourdon’s ‘ Researches on Habit’ prove experi- 
mentally, for varied types of work, the long persistence of the effects of 
habituation : even after seven years’ disuse, the initial time of an opera- 
tion was shorter, the errors fewer, and the progress more rapid than in 
the original experiments. There remain several papers by M. Binet on 
Cephalometry: the ‘Growth of the Skull and of the Face in Normals ’ 
between four and eighteen years of age [the skull as a whole develops in 
the proportion of 12 per cent., while the face develops in that of 24 per 
cent., but the rate of growth is not uniform, an acceleration occurring at 
puberty, again more marked in the face than in the skull] ;—‘ Correlation 
of Cephalic Measures’ [compensation is not the rule in cranial develop- 
ment, if one measure is very large, the others will probably prove to be 
also very large ; some diameters vary along with, others independently 
of, each other] ;—‘ Studies of the Crania of the Blind and of Deaf-mutes, 
at Different Ages’ [disproving the idea that the tendency towards micro- 
cephaly in certain diameters arises from atrophy of the sensory centres 
in the brain. ] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxxi., Heft 2. M. Sachs und J. Meller. ‘Untersuchungen iiber 
die optische und haptische Lokalisation bei Neigungen um eine sagittale 
Achse.’ [Experiments, by aid of an extremely ingenious apparatus (1 
with head inclined, body upright; (2) with body inclined, head upright ; 
and (3) with head and body inclined together in the same direction, upon 
the position of the apparent vertical (optical and haptical) and the 
apparent position of head and body (haptical). In (1) the apparent 
verticals tend in the direction opposite to the inclination of the head; 
in (2) they go with the inclination of the body; in (3) the haptical goes 
with, the optical against, the combined head-body inclination. Inclina- 
tions of the body with head upright, and inclinations of the head with 
body upright, are both alike (haptically) underestimated. “While we 
are not able to show separately the influence of the separate sensation 
categories upon our idea of direction in space, we are justified (in view of 
the difference of position of the apparent vertical, according as optical or 
haptical sensations predominate in its determination) in regarding our 
results as a proof a fortiori of the specificity of the sensations endowed 
with the spatial quale.” The results as a whole indicate the mosaic 
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character of our space formations.] E. Wiersma. ‘Untersuchungen 
iiber die sogenannten Aufmerksamkeitsschwankungen.’—-u1. — [Experi- 
ments on normal fluctuations of attention, and on fluctuations during 
induced abnormal states of consciousness, have pointed to a central 
origin of the changes in perception. The present paper seeks to confirm 
these two arguments by experiments upon the insane. Seven cases are 
reported. “The capacity of perception is influenced by mental de- 
rangements of various kinds. Depressive derangements clearly exert 
an inhibitive influence; nothing definite can be said of the effects of 
exaltation.” An account of experiments on epileptics 1s promised for 
the near future.] HH. Feilehenfeld. ‘Zur Lageschiitzung bei seitlichen 
Kopfneigungen.’ If the head is inclined towards the shoulder, a 
vertical light line in a dark field is (apparently) inclined in the opposite 
direction (Aubert’s phenomenon). The phenomenon is almost mathe- 
matically constant ; but there are fluctuations, uncertainties, which do 
not affect the final result, but nevertheless call for explanation.—When 
double vision occurs, it is to be subsumed to an extension of Hering’s 
law that the space of binocular regard is smaller than the portion of the 
space of regard common to both eyes: the extension runs, “The space 
of binocular regard is also smaller with inclined head than it is with head 
upright”. The explanation is to be found in the unusual nature of the 
required innervations; the synergic movements necessary for binocular 
single vision have not been practised.—The general phenomenon cannot 
be referred to compensatory torsion, to underestimation of the inclina- 
tion of the head (Helmholtz), or to forgetfulness of the inclination 
(Aubert). Knowledge of the position of head and eyes is just as 
complete or incomplete as it normally is; what the phenomenon shows 
is the inadequacy of this knowledge as the sole condition of localisation. 
Here, then, is the key to the paradoxical constancy and inconstancy of 
the illusion. The reason that the illusion appears only in the dark is 
given by genetic (empirical) considerations. “ Die Umwertung ist unter 
dem Einfiusse der Erfahrungsmotive entstanden, hat sich aber im allge- 
meinen von demselben freigemacht.”—Experiments in which empirical 
motives are ruled out, and the movements of the object correspond to 
those of the head (i¢., in which the compensatory eye-movement of 
rotation about the frontal and vertical axes is rendered superfluous), give 
no illusion during the movement of inclination towards the shoulder. 
Criticisms of Sachs’ nativistic view of the Umwertung: “sie hat bei ihm 
nicht mehr den labilen Charakter einer werdenden oder gewordenen 
Kinrichtung, sendern den eines priicise funktionierenden Mechanismus.” 
Test experiments upon deaf mutes prove the incompleteness of the 
Umwertung.] Literaturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. Bd. xviii., Heft 4. D. Awramoff. ‘ Arbeit 
und Rhythmus.’ [A study of the influence of rhythm upon three modes 
of work: lifting weights, reacting to stimulus by lifting weights, and 
writing. The results are given in great detail, and we can here quote onl 
a few of the more important. (1) Lift/ny weights: quantity of work. Every 
observer has his own rate of work, which however varies within certain 
limits. At this rate, less work is done, but it is done with pleasure ; with 
prescribed rates, more work is done, with greater output of energy. The 
quicker the prescribed rate, the greater the increase in quantity of work ; 
but the accompanying feeling changes from pleasant to unpleasant, and 
then to positively painful. There is a special rate for the lifting of a given 
weight. The height of lift is more regular with a natural than with pre- 
scribed rates. (2) Lifting weights: quality. Every observer works most 
effectively at his own rate. The positive effect of rhythim upon conscious- 
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ness is shown chiefly in warming-up and getting into swing. Attention 
is of great importance: the feelings (which vary as for quantity) are 
inerely concomitant phenomena. (3) leuction experiments. For every 
observer there is an optimal rate for a rhythmical series of reactions. As 
the rate increases the time of reaction and the length and height of the 
curve of lift are reduced; at a very quick rate, the curves have practically 
the same form for all observers. Rhythm and mastery of the work (au- 
tomatism) increase the regularity of the reactions. Every weight has its 
special rate. The amount of weight employed, however, affects simply 
the form of the curves of lift, not their height or length or the time of re- 
ction. The individual reaction time is affected by rhythm only within 
narrow limits. (4) Writing. Preliminary report of results (to be pub- 
lished in full later) as regards the influence of rate, the pressure exerted 
in writing, the innervation of writing movements, types of writing 
masculine, feminine, childish) and their characteristics, and the general 
conditions of writing.]| W. Wirth. ‘Der Fechner-Helmholtzsche Satz 
uber negative Nachbilder und seine Analogien.’ [(1) Observational. The 
perception of a uniformly coloured surface, after long fixation of a bright- 
ness or colour difference, shows subjective differences, which can be 
compensated by the withdrawal of the same fraction of the fatiguing 
stimuli from those portions of the visual field which have been fatigued 
by them. This fraction may be considered as the value of a determinate 
after-image under the different conditions of reaction. The value of all 
negative after-images is for all qualities directly proportional to the inten- 
sity of the reacting stimulus (Fechner-Helmholtz law). The ratio of the 
intensities, in which the different colour tones react with equal absolute 
values to a pure brightness after-image, varies from the equality of their 
apparent brightness as follows: the equivalent reacting intensity is brighter 
inyellow than in blue, while pure red and green have an intermediate value. 
The law holds, for all fatigue and for all reaction colours, that the values 
of coloured after-images correspond approximately to their value of 
equivalence for brightness after-images. The fatigue colour reacts rela- 
tively most strongly, the complementary colour least strongly. All these 
statements apply, in practically the same degree, to bright and dark 
adaptation. The after-image may be considered as a modification of 
visual sensation, decreasing continuously with the cessation of fatigue 
influences, and persisting throughout the whole course of the process. 
It disappears the more quickly, on the various reacting stimuli, the 
greater its absolute value on the occurrence of the new stimulus. (2) 
Theoretical. The brightness difference of the equivalent reacting intensi- 
ties is explicable from the effect of the colour tone on the total mental 
unpression of brightness, apart from the independent colourless process: 
this is not to be confused with the ‘specific brightness’ of Hering and 
Hillebrand. All after-images may be explained in two ways: either as 
the result of simple changes of excitability in the normal substrates, or 
as due to the coexcitation of an independent remainder substrate, propor- 
tionately to the reacting intensity. The former hypothesis requires the 
further assumption of a diffusion of every stimulus-effect over the entire 
colour substrate as understood by a four-component theory (best taken as 
simplest case of Wundt’s periodicity theory): it affords the simplest ex- 
planation of brightness after-images. The latter hypothesis requires the 
assumption of an excitation of a secondary substrate, in its specific after- 
image quality, by all stimuli: as applied to brightness after-images, it 
requires still other auxiliary hypotheses. It can be harmonised more 
readily than its rival with a general theory of colour vision.] W. Wirth. 
* Das Spiegeltachistoskop’; ‘ Ein neuer Apparat fiir Gediichtnissversuche 
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mit sprungweise fortschreitender Exposition ruhender Gesichtsobjecte ’. 
[Description of new instruments.] W. Gent. ‘ Volumpulscurven bei 
Gefiihlen und Aftecten.’ [A plethysmographic study of the bodily ex- 
pression of affective and emotive processes, assuming the correctness of 
Wundt’s tridimensional theory of feeling. We cite only the effects upon 
pulse. (1) Feelings. Tension gives a slowing of pulse, both as momentary 
and as chronic feeling ; relaxation a quickened pulse ; tension and activity 
together give slowing or quickening, according as the one or other feeling 
predominates (activity is regarded as a resultant of tension and excite- 
ment) ; unpleasantness, tension and excitement together give a reduction 
of the height of the pulse curve under the influence of unpleasantness ; 
pleasantness and tension together heighten the pulse, the rate of which 
is variable ; excitement heightens and slows the pulse beats; tranquil- 
isation reduces and lengthens them. (2) Emotions. Exciting emotion 
quickens the pulse ; pleasant emotion gives a quickening of pulse 
followed by a slowing, while the height of the curve is either heightened 
or not affected ; asthenic unpleasant emotion lengthens the pulse, with 
reduction of height ; sthenic unpleasant emotion quickens it, with 
similar reduction.] W. Wundt. ‘Schlusswort des Herausgebers.’ 
Bd. xix., xx. These two volumes of the Philos. Studien were prepared by 
Wundt’s former pupils, and handed to him on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, 16th Aug., 1902. With them the publication of the 
Studien, under Wundt’s exclusive editorship, ceases. The place of the 
Studien is to be taken by the Archiv f. d. gesammte Psychologie, edited with 
the co-operation of Wundt and others by Prof. Meumann of Zurich. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. xv. Heft 3. ©. Gutberlet. 
‘Eine Ethik des freien Wollens.’ [This article is a critique of Max 
Wentscher’s thik, not always friendly, although the book admits free- 
will. It is objected chiefly that the dependence of our will upon that of 
God, without which no morality is possible, is set aside, and a sort of 
independent moral substituted. There is also something to say against 
the author's very idea of Free-will.] Hermann Strater. ‘Hine modernes 
Moralsystem.’ [The writer points out that the principles of Wundt 
would turn all morality, all culture, all religion into an illusion; and 
concludes by saying that his system is like a garden full of beautiful 
flowers and fruits but all tainted with poison. The poison is Pantheism.] 
Th. Isenkrape. ‘Der Begriff der Zeit.’ [In this, the second of three 
papers, the writer endeavours to prove that an infinite multitude of 
things, actually existing, is an absolute impossibility, in whatever sense 
Infinite be taken—whether as ‘ without limits,’ or ‘what cannot be 
thought of as greater’ or ‘greater than any finite quantity’.] St. 
Schindele. ‘Die Aristotelische Ethik.’ [Aristotle, the writer goes on 
to say, places the highest good in contemplation ; he sets God out of the 
question, for God neither created, nor made, nor knows the world; 
happiness is an intellectual activity of the soul, gud@ virtuous; virtue 
is an habitual preference of the mean between extremes; many pas- 
sages seem to show that Aristotle was an Indeterminist.] R. 
Niestroj. ‘Uber die Willensfreiheit nach Leibniz.’ [The writer con- 
cludes by showing how Leibniz’ stern Determinism encroached even 
upon God’s freedom, forcing Him to choose the best possible plan of the 
universe, and to change nothing in the plan. Miracles are out of the 
question; wonders are only part of the plan of nature. What he calls 
liberty, is exactly the same as necessity.] Bd. xv. Heft 4. St. Dunin 
Borkowski. ‘Zur Geschichte der iiltesten Philosophie.’ [This article 
deals with the most recent writers on the ancient philosophers of the 
East, and especially with the work of Prof. Straszewski (Straschewski 
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of Cracow University, ‘ The History of Philosophy in the East,’ which he 
praises very highly, examining in detail the part of the work which treats 
of philosophy in China.] A. M. Steil. ‘Das Theorem der menschlichen 
Weseneinheit in consequenter Durchfuhrung.’ [In this, the first of two 
papers, the author points out the essential union of soul and body to. 
form one being, man. It is a kind of union which transcends all 
imagination, and all the theories which strive to give an imaginable 
representation of this union are false and self-contradictory. We cannot 
imagine a substantia incompleta quoad naturam, such as are both body 
and soul, if thought apart. Only the man, the compound, is a complete 
nature, and the subject of all mental and physical phenomena; in man 
the soul is one with the body.] E. Rolf. ‘Die Unsterblichkeit der Seele 
nach der Beweisfiihrung bei Plato und Aristoteles.’ [This paper, also the 
first of two articles, is devoted to a long examination of the proofs of the 
immortality of the soul as given by Plato, especially in his Phedo, with 
a critical appreciation of the strong and the weak points in those proofs. } 
Gr. v. Holtum. ‘Vom [ndividuations-princip.’ [What is the principle 
of individuation, or the intrinsic principle which makes any individual 
being to be that individual? This Scholastic problem is solved by the 
author on the old Scholastic lines; individuation proceeds from the 
materia prima signata quantitate. ] 


Rivista Firosorica. Anno v., vol. vi. fase. i. January-February, 
1903. F. Bonatelli, ‘ Alcuni schiaramenti intorno alla natura del 
conoscere, del volere, della coscienza e della percezione.’ [In reference 
to an account of his philosophy by Mr. James Lindsay in the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society the author takes occasion to restate and 
defend his views respecting the infinite self-reflexion of thought and 
will, the concept of consciousness as the root of every intellectual fact, 
and the nature of perception.] G@. Zuceante. ‘La Donna nella Dottrina 
di Soerate.’ [Brings together a number of passages, chiefly from Xeno- 
phan, exhibiting the feminist tendencies of the Socratic philosophy.] V. 
Alemanni. ‘La filosofia di Pietro Ceretti’ (cont. ¢ fine). [Inverting 
the method of his master, Hegel, Ceretti begins with the concept, whence 
he passes through the philosophy of Reflexion to the absolute Being 
which is consciousness.] G. Rigoni. ‘I metodi psicofisici.’ [After 
detailing certain modern methods for the determination of minimal 
perceptions, the author seems to express a rather unfavourable opinion 
as to their-psychological value, and doubts the possibility of discovering 
truth by recording errors whose distance from the truth cannot be fixed 
owing to their variability.]| R. Mondolfo. ‘1’ educazione secondo il 
Romagnosi.’ [In educational theory Romagnosi was an eclectic who 
combined the method of Rousseau with the methods of Condillac, 
Pestalozzi, Lancaster and Owen.| C. Cantoni. ‘WL’ ultimo carteggio di 
Kant.’ [Quotes from the last volume of his correspondence proofs of the 
enthusiastic veneration with which Kant was regarded by many of his 
contemporaries, and of his own confidence in the all-sufficiency of his 
philosophy.] Rassegna Bibliografica, ete. Fase. ii. March-April. G. 
Villa. ‘ Dei caratteri e delle tendenze della filosofia contemporanea.’ 
[The chief feature in recent speculation is the renewed prominence given 
to psychology, the immense philosophical importance of which has again 
become recognised as against the method that would treat it like any 
other special science ; while within psychology itself introspection has 
held its ground against the exclusive claims of biology and sociology. 
But the former by its theory of evolution, and the latter by its conception 
of aggregate souls have made contributions of extraordinary value to the 
right understanding of mental phenomena. In epistemology the critical 
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or neo-Kantian method holds the field. In ethics human interests as 
defined by human experience have carried the day against all attempts 
to regulate conduct by the idea of a transcendent good ; while the founda- 
tion of morality is sought in feeling and will rather than in intelligence. ] 
F. Bonatelli. ‘Alcuni schiaramenti,’ etc. [Continues and concludes 
the exposition of his philosophy as a system of reasoned realism. The 
natural sciences give us a knowledge, incomplete, indeed, but true so far 
as it goes of things in themselves.] R. Mondolfo. ‘L’ educazione 
secondo il Romagnosi’ (cont. ¢ fine). [Writing early in the nineteenth 
century Romagnosi advocated a system of universal, compulsory, gra- 
tuitous and secular education.] Rassegna Bibliografica, ete. 


IX.—NOTES. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


THE following gentleman has joined the Association since 


the printing of last number :— 
JamMES (Rev. J. G.), 192 Sherborne Road, Yeovil. 

The annual General Meeting of the Association will be 
held in University College, London, at 4.30 p.M., on 31st 
October, to hear reports and elect officers. 

Those who wish to join the Association should 'communi- 
cate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturt, 5 Park 
Terrace, Oxford; or with the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. C. 8. 
SCHILLER, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to whom sub- 
scriptions should be paid. 

Members resident in U.S.: .. may, if they choose, pay their 
subscription ($5) into the account of the Treasurer (Mr. F. 
C. 8. SCHILLER) at the Fifth Avenue Bank, corner of 44th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR BAIN. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. Alexander Bain, on 18th 
September. Obituary notice will appear in our next. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. W. Caldwell and Mr. A. E. Taylor have recently been appointed 
to Professorships of Philosophy in the University of Montreal. 





